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THE POLITICAL EX AMIN. ER. 


OUI BONO BISHOPS ? 

In reply to the Duke of Somerset's question, whether 
any arrangement has been made to replace the three Right 
Reverend Prelates in the southern counties, who for some 
‘time have been incapacitated from active service in the 
field against the Arch-enemy, a curious variety of answers 
would seem to have been given. The Primate, warned by 
the fate that’has come upon the easy-going Church in 
Ireland, promises a Bill to make provision for compelling 
thecrutch to give place to the crozier. Fired with the 
zeal of competition, Lord Lyttelton offers his grace the 
use of any of the clauses in the Bill which he found it 
impracticable to carry. He would give anything to see 
some of his addled eggs hatched into chickens, or, let us 
say, doves,—for that is the most appropriate fowl. He 
thinks they might yet come out if only put carefully under 
the episcopal wing. Our Most Reverend Lord of Canter- 
bury does not seem as grateful as he might be for the offer ; 
but he reads a letter from his brother of Winchester to 
prove that, dividing the Apostolate into three parts, —taking 
care only to keep the real thing one and undivided,—you 
may do all the duties of a Bishop by deputy, and keep all 
the stipend to yourself. The Winchester faith is this :— 
There is an Archdeacon for the confirmations, a Colonial 
Bishop for the corsecrations, and a Chaplain for the cor- 
respondence ; but there are not three Archdeacons, or three 
Chaplains, or three poor cousins of a Bishop without pay, 
but one fine old Bishop who receives all the money, and 
by the affluence and effluence of whose indefeasible right 
all goes well for the souls of the faithful. With a cruel 
candour, the Archbishop adds that he cannot say he thinks 
this version of episcopal responsibility and duty quite 
satisfactory. We should think not. 

The Bishop of St David's takes a wholly opposite view. 
His experience of the stony places of North Wales has led 
him to the conviction that the public are rather unreasonable 
in expecting a Bishop to be always a foot. For his part, 
he does not see why the diocesan system might not go on 
very well without a Bishop at all, or something very nearly 
approaching to it. Perpetual pounding of the cushion in 
one parish pulpit after another, and ceaseless worrying of 
decayed vicars and obese rectors about current points in 
controversy, does, after all, no real good. Cui bono Bishops ? 
What are they for? It is all very well that a certain 
number of theni‘should appear every year before Easter in 
the temple of politics, to offer two purple gloves and a pair 
of lawn sleeveg-delicate 4% pigeons on the altar of their 
country; and of course “it is very meet, right, and their 
bounden duty to be ready to preach in the Chapel Royal 
two or three times to a fashionable audience during the 
season, and then during the autumn to retire to their 
respective dioceses for the purpose of contemplation and 





the exemplary discharge of the duties of | a genteel how- fi 
pitality. -But as for perpetually going about fishing or 





fashion, Bishop Thirlwall thinks, and we agree with him, 


whether we are pre 


durable, we say decidedly not. We think one quite enough ; 


of men, women, and children for the flock of Bishop 
Jackson. Then, by the rule of three, as the spiritual 
lord of London House is to one seventh of the com- 
munity, so ought any six of the remaining Bishops be 
to the residue. Instead of more Bishops, therefore, we 
cannot perceive why it might not be possible to retrench 
somewhat in the numerical strength of the Episcopal Bench. 
It is clear, at all events, that they might very well assist 


disease, Oris i the Marquis. aiming rab a 4 parable, ‘and repre. 
senting by the admission of these outcasts into a safe 
mending the nets of a whole district in the Galilean asylum his own reception into the bosom of the Mother 
Church ? If so, this touching picture of his forlorn con- 
that the notion is very absurd. Hoe takes the average /dition, previous to the happy event of his conversion, must 
which such a supposition would imply, and dryly asks| awaken sympathy and pity, and must teach us all a lesson. 
ared to have twenty Bishops in| Perhaps we were inclined to fancy that a young Marquis, 
London? In the name of all that is peaceable and en-|with a big frame and a thousand a day, was in rather a 
fortunate position. 
particularly since that slice at the East end has been cut|sound digestion, a good conscience, and the easy temper 
off for the benefit of Rochester, leaving, say, three millions | incident to large muscular development : while it was clear 


We took it for granted that he had a 


that, out of 300,0001. a year, one might procure a tolerable 
share of the luxuries of life. But that was a merely 
superficial and hasty interpretation of the position. Lance- 
lot, though men admired and envied him, was black with 
sin, and, like Samuel Lover’s pig, “onaisy in his mind.” 
Until physiologists determine in what part of the body the 
conscience is situated (it has been observed that when 
the liver is torpid the conscience is unusually active), 


one another in time of infirmity, and help to bear one|it may not be too much to infer that a man of six feet in 


another’s burdens. This, we presume, will be the scope 


height has a conscience proportionally big; so that 


of the forthcoming Bill. Besides, there will be soon/ Lancelot may have been tormented by shortcomings which 
several successors of the Apostles on the retired list, in|smaller men would have dismissed to the limbo of for- 
Ireland, whom it will be easy enough to beckon over to/ gotten frailties. It is to the credit of the Marquis of Bute 


help us in case of need, without going to the expense of|that we never heard of his having committed any greater 


new mitres. Of course we do not urge that a wild Irish 


folly than that of changing his religion ; but it is probable 


Bishop, full of Orangeism and Calvinism, should be let|that that step was taken in obedience to a profound sense 


loose in a Puseyite diocese like Salisbury or Exeter; but|of his own insecurity, or danger, or error. 
the gates of the city. 


Chester, Ripon, or Carlisle, without people perceiving the|faithful. He was. unclean and a Protestant; and the 


in case of need he might, we think, fill up the gap in 


He was outside 
He was a leper in the eyes of the 


difference. If not, we are driven once more to ask, what] people who passed to and fro (to Rome) looked at him 


are Bishops really for ? 


askance, and perhaps wondered what comfort he could 


The Duke of Cleveland, with his characteristic good | obtain from these money-bags of his, while his soul was 


sense, warned the Government that the public would not| tainted with the leprosy of disbelief. 


At length, as we pre- 


be satisfied with any Bill which facilitated or encouraged | sume, some kindly-disposed councillor advised him to go and 


the delegation of episcopal duties to subordinate dignitaries. 


dip seven times in the Jordan of theological persuasion. 


If the Augurs expect to be believed ‘in, they must look and} Naaman came out cured; and as the prophet who had 


act as if they were, or at least as if they thought they 


worked the miracle would take nothing for his trouble, he 


were, indispensable to the safety of the State. Commissions} resolved to testify his generosity in a marked manner. 
in the army are no longer given by anticipation to young/ Now it is in the countries lying along the Eastern shores 


hopefuls in the nursery; and commanders in the Church 
can no longer be suffered to toddle about at watering-places 
or to’ doze in easy chairs, The Church is on its trial. 
Though not driven out’ of’ Paradise, the fences of its 
Elysian field of sunny torpor are broken down. Noncon- 
formity, Popery, and incredulity are pressing round on 


would maintain their order, they must give up the notion 


while they do their duty by deputy. 





THE MARQUIS OF BUTE AND THE LEPERS. 


At length we are to have a variation of the perpetual 
paragraph-heading “The Marquis Townshend and the 
Beggars.” Another Marquis has come into the wide field 
of philanthropy, and has chosen another class of unfortu- 
nates as the objects of his charity. 
Gazette informs us that the Marquis of Bute, out of grati- 
tude for his conversion, is about to found and endow a large 
hospital for lepers in Jerusalem. In the case of the Marquis 
of Bute, we were prepared for surprises; but we confess 
that this statement at first appeared io us a little too extra- 
ordinary. Why lepers? Why Jerusalem? What hand had 
lepers in the Marquis’s conversion to the true faith ; and 
how could he show gratitude to his priestly advisers by 
conferring a favour on the subjects of an Eastern prince # 
We have been wholly unable to dissover anything in tes 
history of the young Marquis, or in that of his family, to 
account for this sudden resolve. It would be too far- 
fetched a theory to suggest that Robert the Bruce had at 
one time intimate relations with the shire of Bute, and that 
his dying of leprosy may have implanted in the Stewart family 
an hereditary compassion for persons suffering from that 








of the Mediterranean that the great symbolisms of the 
world have sprung up ; and no fitter spot could be found 
for the building of a perpetual symbol of his conversion 
than Jerusalem, the goal of all clerical travellers. | Henco 
the hospital for lepers, which shall in after-times be ranked 
among the wonders of history. At present we know that 
every side; and if those who claim prelatical pretensions] jt is meant to symbolise the purification of the Marquis of 
Bute’s soul from heresy ; but in the far future this story 
of appropriating the profits and privileges of their office|/of its foundation may be quite forgotten, and it may 
puzzle people along with the Pyramids and the inscrutable 
face of the Sphynx. 


Yet we could have wished that the Marquis of Bute’s 


gratitude for his conversion had taken another direction 
and another form. 
the prophet who cured the Syrian captain, “ and to receive 
garments, and oliveyards, and vineyards, and sheep and 
oxen, and men-servants and maid-servants ?” 
The Westminster | made Naaman whole, he sent him, and his talents of silver, 
and his provisions, home to his own land, having a notion 
that they would speedily be wanted there. We trust that the 
Marquis of Bute was not driven into expending his abundant 
cheques upon Syrian lepers through any notion that all the 
avenues of philanthropy in England were blocked up by 
superfluous charity. If any such idea has entered his 
brain—which, we should imagine from other things, was 
perhaps a trifle too readily receptive—we beg him to exor- 
cise it at once. Although there may be amongst us foun- 
dations that are rendered fruitless, and endowments that 
are wholly perverted, there is not the less call upon those 
whose purse is full and whose heart is sympathetic for 


“Ts it a time to receive money,” asked 


Having 


wide and judicious benevolence. The pauperism of England 


is a wonder in the eyes of the civilised world ; yet English 
wealth, and honour, and power, are too often contrasted 
abroad with the extreme degradation and abject misery of 
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290 S REEEEEEEEEiemmee ~ 
a .. We do not grudge any institu-| delirious owl ents of the justice of Heaven in|from her; but, so far as. the dissonant screeching and 
ont ine otal a toll e Arcus wretehes that He 1846, for. ving the Potato Bot as an answer to the genera} attitade of the pufsued are @onéprned, the parallel 
staat the plaine MSIMfoot o the Mountéinis 6f Judah ;| inc teaced! ynootial t of the/preceding yeat# Do we/is sufficiéntly near. We discover that demonstrations in 
nor are we of opiihon that England is likely | to suffer not remember the er and lightning which emanated | favour of the alien Ohurth in Ireland consist chiefly of 
much, one way dr other, evett.were the Marquis of Bute| from the of against the Government and {| screante/ preeterea nihil. -But it was reserved for the St 


to enter the Romish priesthood and swell the bulk of 
Peter’s pence with the whole of his fortune. We only 
yenture to express a hope that the young and noble convert 
does not ‘imagine the labour of charity in Bngland to be 
played out, simply because his brothereMarquis has, 
apparently, monopolised one section of thé philanthropic 
work. Even as it is, beggary is too much for Lord 
Townshend. Since le began his labours, we do not per- 
ceive that the muisance of street-beggary has been per- 
ceptibly lessened. The able-bodied pauper, in the disguise 
of a working man, still haunts our suburban thoroughfares, 
and terrifies young women into giving him alms, The 
whining-voiced virago, with a borrowed or stolen child in 
her arms, still pesters the passers-by, and changes her 
impostor’s tears into shrill-tongued vituperation if she is 
refused what she considers her due. Two Marquises might 
have some effect upon this plague of mendicancy with 
which we are so sorely tried ; but we would rather recom- 
mend to the Marquis of Bute—if he will offer up some 
thanksgiving for his conversion, and if he will devote a por- 
tion of his large income to the comfort of his kind—an 
independent sphere of usefulness. Let him return to his 
own country, and institute a raid against organ-grinders. 
‘The undertaking isa wide one; butits results, in the shape 
of many blessings, would be proportionately large. The 
Ottomans are a thieving crew, He could never tell (not 
being, as we imagine, learned in Eastern languages) whether 
his charity was being properly applied; while here at home 
he would not only be fulfilling his first duty as an English- 
man, but he would also be earning for himself a perennial 
harvest of gratitude. Many will be inclined to forgive him 
his desertion to the Ohurch of Rome if he will only use 
his money in relieving the weak and suffering from the 
persecution of obdurate organ-grinders. At present they 
are masters of the situation, They laugh to scorn the invi- 
tation of some small maid-servant to “ move on.” They rely 
upon the invisible policeman; and torture sixpence out of 
some sick woman with their music-hall airs, Let his lord- 
ship institute a new crusade, and drive these increasing 
pests whither the lepers of former days used to be sent— 
beyond the gates of the town, 





PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN SPAIN. 


While the House of Commons has spent the chief part 
of this week, as of several weeks past, in debating how the 
Anglican Ohurch in Ireland may be brought down from 
the of an excessive to those of a moderate 
endowment, the Spanish Cortes have been discussing, with 
infinitely more of heat and temper, on what footing 
Catholicism shall henceforth be recognised as the national 
faith. The controversy at Madrid is not between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicity, but between Catholicism more 
antiquo, and anything élse, or nothing at all. It is not, as 
it was with usin the days of Elizabeth and Charles I. or 
William IIL, a dispute about the cut of the Court dress of 
conscience, but one as to whether in public life it should 
wear the old-fashioned coat or none. The author of 
‘ Sartor Resartus’ would say, perhaps, in his sardonic way, 
that, after all, it was but a wrangle about brocade and 
buttons. We do not think so. We look upon the hot 
and protracted discussion among the elected representatives 
of Spain upon this perplexing subject, and upon the deci- 
sion to which they have come regarding it, as one of the 
best signs of their improved condition in a political as in 
an intellectual point of view. The wild talk of M.Suner y 
Oapdevila, who, because he happens to believe nothing 
himself, would insist upon the most superstitious country in 
the world making a confession of atheism, received, as it 
deserved, no sort of support, A patient hearing was indeed 
granted for some time to the foolish deputy from Gerona; 
for toleration is ripe enough in Spain to endure, without 
evincing fear or passion, avowals of either species of into- 
lerance, the old or the new. In. this spirit it was that 
the Bishop of Jaen and Canon Manterola were listened to 
with equity and respect while they pleaded for the inde. 
fensible right of Rome to think for Spain, and prognosti- 
cated plague, pestilence, and famine, battle, murder, and 

sudden death, as the inevitable fate of a nation that 
mt aie Catholic unity. But why should we 
at the pouring out of these imitation vials 

of apocalyptic wrath? Are not the same hysteric im - 
tions uttered still amongst ’ is 
‘ gst ourselves by every set of fanatics 

whose pretensions or whose perquisites are interfered with ? 


of Woe, borne ‘by th 
against the late Lord Palmerston, becat } 
tion that hé-had More*faith in the efficaty6f wholesonie 





people of this country for persisting in supporting ‘‘ Godless 
Colleges” and National Sobiogls? And to complete the triple 
wreath of religious folly, do we not remember the testimon 
é'most eloquent. of Séottish @alvini 
because he told a deputas 


oe 


food and good drains than in the appointment of a solemn 
fast, for keeping off the cholera ? 

The fact is, that toloranbé, like all other forms of truth, 
takes time to grow; but. when it has grown strong and 
high in surrounding fields, its development is easier and 
quicker in the one where it has last been sown. It took 
us long enough in England, Heaven knows, to bring it to 
maturity. For years, nay for generations, our politicians 
were for ever pottering about its roots to see if it was 
doing well, or if it was really of the right kind. All through 
the seventeenth century there was little more than a san- 
guinary conflict of opposing bigotries : the few men of real 
tolerance like John Milton, William Penn, or the Stadt- 
holder King, being wholly unable to carry their equal and 
just views into effect. The Whigs of the Revolution carried 
as little superfluous faith as any set of men who ever 
lived; yet; when they found themselves jockeyed in the 
race, by. hypoeritical Tories, like Harley and St John, 
they had no scruple in going in for the most diabolical 
code of persecution against the Oatholics that the 
statute-book of modern times is sullied with. And if 
to-day we are permitted to witness that matchless insti- 
tution, the Irish Church, quietly plucked like a monster 
artichoke, leaf by leaf, it is only because the operation 
has been so long delayed. Thirty years ago, when the 
process of exfoliation was in a very partial way attempted, 
a Sovereign took to haranguing deputations of bishops 
in maniac tones; the House of Lords with impunity 
refused to pass any Bills of importance proposed by a sacri- 
legious Minister ; and the House of Commons was so nearly 
divided upon the fundamental postulate of sectarian 
equality in Ireland, that the friends of freedom gave up 
the struggle in despair, But tolerance grows; and as its 
roots silently interpenetrate the soil, its stem grows sturdy, 
and its sheltering boughs spread far and wide, and in every 
direction. Within a few years we have seen a Protestant 
King elected by Catholic Belgium, and a Lutheran prince 
chosen by acclamation Sovereign of the Greeks. We have seen 
the Sultan received with every mark of honour by the princes 
and bishops of Western Christendom, and to-day we see the 
Cardinal Legate, as the favoured guest, given precedence 
over all the nobles of the land by the Protestant 
representative of the Queen in Ireland. We have seen 
the superabundant lands of the Church secularised and 
sold by the Oatholic rulers of Italy; and we have seen 
the hereditary head of the Holy Apostolic Empire of 
Germany sanction laws of education and marriage, which 
his bishops and chaplains with one voice declared to 
be impious and heretical. To Spain the gospel of free- 
thought has come at last; but it comes in the maturity of 
wisdom and experience, and is preached with no faltering 
voice, It asks for no humiliating recantation of the past ; 
it proclaims no arrogant interdict, as in France in 1793, of 
traditional form or ancient ritual, It firmly but quietly 
insists upon the sacred right of the laity, individually and 
collectively, to pray or not to pray as they please; and, so 
long as the bounds of public morality are observed, to teach 
and preach, to hear or to forbear, without religious let or 
hindrance. The Establishment in Spain, though cut down 
to more reasonable proportions, has not and will not cease 
to exist. The great majority of the nation are conformists 
to Catholicity ; and Catholicity itself, which has ever shown 
a singular capability of adaptation to circumstances, is cer- 
tain to become gradually less exacting, and less antagonistic 
to the philosophic and reforming elements of opinion, in 
the presence of which it must henceforth make up its 
mind to dwell, 





MEPHISTOPHELES ONE OF THE MINISTRY. 

Visitors to the Zoological Gardens may have observed a 
particular species of monkey which is strikingly deficient 
in dignity and moral courage. When this animal has 
stolen a nut or an orange from its companions, is trying to 
make off with the booty, and finds itself pursued by the 
rightful owner, it scampers into a corner, turns round, and 
screams with all its might. It would be, perhaps, too 
much to say that this ignominious conduct resembles that 
of the gentlemen who are now resolved that the endow- 


James’s Hall demonstration of Monday, to add a new 
feature, of some interest, to the usual dull details of this 
performance, Mr J. Campbell Colquhoun—why did he 
fob 4s of thé sonorous fulness of his surname ?—arose 
ind said that the Irish Church Bill “had the marks of 
-three-hands—those of Mr Gladstone, of Mr Bright, and 
of another more powerful than either.” Now, who is 
to read us this riddle which Mr Oolquhoun has pro- 
pounded? Who is the third person more ‘powerful than 
either Mr Gladstone or Mr Bright ? Who is the new member 
of the Cabinet, whose spirit has informed the Irish Church 
Bill? It will be clear to all men that Mr J. Campbell Oolqu- 
houn’s riddle is capable of two solutions. The third person is 
either the Pope or the devil. We confess ourselves unable 
to compare and contrast the rival claims of these person- 
ages to the position of being the superior of Mr Gladstone 
and Mr Bright. Obvious difficulties beset any effort of the 
kind. So far as the devil is concerned, his hand could not 
be visible in the Bill; tradition affirming that the devil 
invariably affixes his mark to his labours by means of his 
hoof. But, on the other side of the question, it is to be 
presumed that Pius IX. is neither physically nor mentally 
stronger than Gladstone and Bright; and that the pro- 
babilities of his leaving traces of his handiwork in preparing 
a Bill for an English Parliament are very meagre indeed. 
For the present, we must leave Mr Colquhoun’s conundrum 
in abeyance. 
When we turn to the speeches of the other declaimers, 
we gain no further enlightenment on the point. At times it 
would appear as if they imagined the Pope were the prime 
instigator of the Bill; and then, again, we find dark say- 
ings, which hint that the scheme for the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church had been prepared in—another place. 
There is a want of coherence in the reported utterances of. 
this assembly, which included a couple of dukes, half-a- 
dozen earls, a few barons, a lord or two, and the usual 
queue of Irish bishops. The only orator who spoke in a 
definite and courageous tone was Lord Fitzwalter. He 
maintained that the Bill was to be torn into shreds; and 
then he asked his audience what they would do with the 
shreds, ‘There had never been a measure since he had 
begun political life which he so detested and abhorred as 
this one.” He expressed a hope that his countrymen 
would kindly inform the Queen “that if she exercised her 
Royal prerogative they would aid her,” This, of course; 
would be highly considerate on the part of Lord Fitz- 
walter’s countrymen ; and, doubtless, the Queen will be glad 
to hear that she is not likely to be left in the lurch 
if she chooses to respite the next murderer, or when 
she is called upon to summon Parliament. But the 
climax of Lord Fitzwalter’s speech is _ significant. 
‘Of all the Prime Ministers he had ever known, the most 
ambitious, the most slippery, the most unconstitutional, 
and the most dangerous was the man who now served the 
Queen as Premier.” Now it is to be remarked that these 
adjectives—ambitious, slippery, unconstitutional, and 
dangerous—exactly describe the character of the devil, as 
it exists in popular estimation, Do we take his lordship 
aright? Mr Gladstone has frequently, in the poetical 
flights of bucolic after-dinner oratory, been likened vaguely 
to Judas Iscariot, Lucifer, and other historical person- 
ages; but he has never, so far as we are aware, been 
described as a direct reflex of Satan. Does Lord Fitzwalter 
hint that, in the Irish Church Bill, the hand is the hand 
of Mr Gladstone, but that the voice is Satan’s voice? If 
so, we can account for Mr J. Campbell Colquhoun’s confu- 
sion of thought or metaphor. The devil may be in the 
Cabinet; but only as an influence, When Wagner saw 
only “ein pudelnirrisch Thier,” the excited imagination 
of Faust descried streaks of magic fire in the path of 
the animal. Mr Colquhoun’s Celtic intensity may have 
been too much for him, and may have led him into 
speaking of certain diabolical qualities as of the concrete 
devil himself. Indeed, towards the end of his speech, his 
second sight seemed to have failed; and, in place of 
picturing to himself the mysterious intruder into the 
Cabinet, he spoke directly of Mr Gladstone, ‘The 
present Premier,” he remarked, “ was the most daring and 
desperate man whom the country had seen since the days 
of James IL” As for Mr Gladstone’s desperation we can 
say nothing, never having detected a trace of desperation 
either in his character or labours; but as for daring, we 
are of opinion that he cannot hold a candle to Mr J. 


Campbell Colquhoun, when that gentleman appears upon 
a platform and allows his tongue to play sportively with 








Do we not all remember how Exeter Hall rang with 


ments of the English Church in Ireland shall not be taken 


the English language. 
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scarcel in which to mention the other 
ve cn & tte Kt this rich flower of a topic ; 
. the one or two points in their rather confused 
ne a speeches. Let us begin with a duke. 
Ireland Will be pleased to learn, on the authority of the 
Duke of Rutland, that the Irish Church was the greatest 
of her blessings. But the Duke eclipsed himself in the 
following argument : « As to its being the Church of the 
minority, it was so if viewed with reference to Ireland 
only, but taking in the whole country it was not so.” This 
is really very good. You must not say that the Church of 
England in Ireland is the Church of a minority, because 
the Church of England in England is the Church of the 
majority. The argument is clear, but unsatisfactory, 
Immediately following his grace in the list of speakers, a 
certain Colonel Macdonald Macdonald remarked that it was 
rare to find a Scotchman on that side of the question. He 
was evidently disgusted with Scotland for not attempting to 
force an unwelcome Ohurch upon Ireland; and com- 
plained that, while Scotland had sent fifty-three men to 
support the Bill, she had only sent seven to oppose it. In 
short, he “ was ashamed of his country.” We are pained 
to read these words, for the sake of Scotland ; but it may 
be that she will take heart of grace, and retrieve her error, 
and reconcile to herself her indignant Macdonald. After a 
Scotchman, an Irishman. Mr Harper, who is described 
as an Orangeman, and as Secretary to the Working 
Men’s Conservative Association of Liverpool, stated that 
he and his fellows were willing to hallow the cause with 
their blood. On whose behalf was he speaking—on that 
of the Liverpool Conservative Working Men, or that of the 
Trish Orangemen? The latter, we know, are not averse to 
hallowing any cause with a little blood, although they 
_ generally attempt to make their opponents supply the 
necessary fluid. But what isthe cause ? What is the “Party- 
word?” Is it “Down with the Cabinet and the Devil!” 
or “Up with the Queen’s prerogative!” or “A Free 
Fight anywhere!” Unfortunately we lack details of 
Mr Harper’s speech, for the reporters have cut it 
short with the remark that it was “tolerably strong.” 
Singularly enough, too, no one in the body of the hall 
seems to have accepted his challenge about hallowing the 
cause. Was it the presence of the bishops that prevented 
the usual termination to an Orange speech? There seems 
to have been neither a table upset nor a head broken 
during the entire proceedings, which must have been, we 
should imagine, on the whole, a trifle dull. There was 
a little Kentish fire immediately preceding Mr Colqu- 
houn’s speech; and perhaps it was that circumstance 
which led Mr Colquhoun to call up the devil. Beyond 
this effort of the Celtic imagination, the St James’s Hall 
demonstration may be described as intellectually and 
oratorically a hopeless failure, not calculated to raise in 
the reader’s mind any great notion of the dignity, or pru- 
dence, or common sense of the promoters. 
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PROMOTION IN THE OIVIL SERVICE. 


The recent defeat of Mr Fawcett’s motion for opening 
every branch of the Civil Service to pure competition, 
proves that the present House of Commons is unprepared 
to accept an administrative reform recommended to it 
mairily by theoretical inducements. In this respect the 
House probably reflects pretty accurately the feeling of the 
nation. Being tolerably satisfied with the mode in which 
public business is conducted in the offices, it is content to 
leave the future reorganisation of the departments to the 
experienced administrators who are placed at their head. 

But it is evident, from the preference expressed both by 
the Prime Minister and Mr Lowe for a higher system of 
examination, that in their views it is desirable that some 
change should be made in the mode of entrance into the 
Civil Service, and that immediate action is only postponed 
by the pressure of more important business. It is, there- 
fore, of importance to ascertain what the extent and 
character of the proposed changes may be, and the more 
80, because by the admission of these eminent authorities, 
any change in the system of entrance examinations can 
only secure a more capable class of candidates upon fair 
terms, by initiating a thorough reorganisation of the 
departments themselves. It is but justice to Mr Gladstone 
to say, that the views which he expressed in respect to this 
motion, were precisely in accord with the principles which 
he advocated in 1856, upon the occasion of a similar 
motion by Lord Goderich, and when he was opposed by the 
powerful hostility of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who was 
in favour of the system of limited competition which still 
prevails in most, if not all, of our public departments. 

It is needless to point out how gigantic a task such a 
scheme. of administrative reform, if carried out in its 
integrity, would prove ; but we are tempted to ask why, if 
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the principle of unrestricted competition be so invigorating 


to the various branehes of the Civil Service, it ma 
also be brought into. operation in the Military and 
Services, a if it be applied to first appointments, 
not also to all subsequent. promotions? Nay, the case is 
stronger for the latter than the former, because in two 
branches of the Military Service, viz., the Artillery and Engi- 
neers, unrestricted o tition, at any rate for first appoint- 
ments, doesalready obtain. Noone will pretend that the Army 
and Navy, as professions; do not offer as wide a scope for 
the exercise of original genius, as the routine work which 
constitutes the main of the duties of the Civil Service, 
Yet does any one believe that it would be possible so to 
reorganise the Army or the Navy, as that every step in the 
ladder of promotion should be secured by the best qualified 
member of the rank immediately below? It is known to 
be impossible to introduce such a system of promotion, 
because there is no body of men capable of ascertaining 
with accuracy who are the best qualified officers, and how 
much of exceptional reputation is due to merit, and how 
much to opportunity. Butin the Civil Service there is 
probably less. scope, at least in the subordinate positions, 
for the display of exceptional ability, and yet to introduce 
young men of conspicuous talent into the public offices, 
and then to deny them the fruits of industry by rapid pro- 
motion, would, in the opinion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, be something in the nature of a fraud, 

The difficulties which stand in the way of promotion by 
merit in the different. services of the country seem to be 
of a twofold character. The one is, that the ordinary rou- 
tine duties of the Civil Service, and of the Army and Navy 
in time of peace, afford no, sufficient opportunity for young 
men of talent to distinguish themselves above their fellows, 
The other is, that. the special qualifications of a valuable 
public servant—such, for instance, as accuracy, patience, 
punctuality, attention to details and the like—can never be 
ascertained by any test examination, which from its nature 
is adapted to determine only intellectual superiority. We 
trust, therefore, that in whatever mode the reorgani- 
sation of our Public Departments may be attempted, 
sufficient power of selection will still remain in the 
hands of the official chiefs, whose object—viz., the 
general efficiency of the service—must always be identical 
with the interests of the public. We cannot improvise 
a new scheme of official labour, in order to elicit the 
latent talents of another order of candidates. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with a more effective distri- 
bution of our present forces. The public service would, 
assuredly, not suffer by a diminution in the number of 
the clerks, and a co mding increase in the salaries 
of those who would then really be employed. It is a 
healthy sign that the Admiralty has already taken the 
initiative in this matter, and set an example which, we 
trust, the other Departmenits-will not be slow to follow. 
To these internal ents, conducted as they are 
Be competent men, long versed in the traditions of the 
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ent, there can be no satisfactory objection ; while 
such reforms, originating in the higher, will quickly per- 
meate through the lower branches of the service. Only 
let us hope that our administrative reformers will pro- 
ceed with cautious steps, and not, by regarding solely the 
facility of giving out at call any extent of mere book- 
learning, render all other qualifications subordinate to an 
imperfect test; thus fettering the discretion, and limit- 
ing the selection, of those high officials to whom the State 
The necessarily, entrust the permanent administration of 
its affairs, 





O'SULLIVAN’S DISABILITIES BILL. 


An unexpected difficulty has arisen in the way of passing 
the Bill disabling Mr O'Sullivan from continuing to dis- 
grace the chief magistracy of Oork. To justify Parliament 
in agreeing to a tive Act of pains and penalties, 
it is indispensable that — proof should be given of the 
offence charged. Inthe House of Lords, testimony may 
be received on oath; but, in the House of Commons, it 
has not, for a long time, been the practice to swear 
witnesses attending at the bar, Questions of disputed 
elections are referred to tribunals constituted by statute, 
and questions regarding property are referred to Com- 
mittees, who take the evidence of unsworn witnesses 
and decide thereon, But the case of a Disabling Bill, 
or @ Bill of Attainder, is essentially different; and 
here it is of vital consequence that the offence should 
be clearly substantiated upon oath in each Legislative 
Chamber. The assumption of exclusive power to admin- 
ister oaths on the part of the Lords, has only been 
tacitly acquiesced in by the Commons, because exigences 
like the present have so rarely arisen. But it would be 
strange if the Representative branch of the Legislature, 
when called on to look the question in the face, should 
shrink from asserting its equality of right and jurisdiction. 

Mr Torrens has given notice of a Resolution to the effect 
that, “‘ Whenever any person shall have been called upon 
by order of the House to give evidence in support, or in 
disproof, of any allegation of fact set forth in a Bill of 
Disability or of pains and penalties, such person shall be 
examined on oath, or upon such solemn affirmation as may 
be most binding on his conscience.” 

Should the Resolution be adopted, it will be the duty of 
Government to bring in a Bill to carry it into effect. Sir 
John Esmonde has, indeed, asked leave to introduce a 





measure for this purpose ; but this, however well intended, 
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can come to nothing, as no private, member, without extra- 
ordinary influence, could hope to initiate such an enactment. 
Let sharp and speedy justice be dealt.out to the Mayor 
of Oork; but no act of exceptional justice can require 
nemo to a practice which is palpatily and perilously 
unjust. 





NEGLIGENT DIRECTORS. 


It would seem as though there were sonie oecult influence 
common to board-rooms which induces a state of somnolence 
n directors of public companies similar to that which pre- 
vailed in the celebrated island of Laputa, Serious frauds may 
be perpetrated, extending over a long series of years, without 
exciting the slightest suspicion. The directors of the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company have issued a report 
respecting the defalcations of ‘their confidential clerk, Mr 
Benjamin Higgs. From this document it appears that he 
was an able accountant, constant at his post, frequently 
working from nine in the morning until late in the evening, 
bearing an excellent character, and that he was trusted with 
almost entire control of the outer office. At what rate of pay- 


ment did the directors value the services of a man so competent 
and trusted? His salary commenced at: 1002., and, after 
sixteen years of service, he was in the enjoyment of the 
magnificent sum of 145/. per annum. The directors were 
astounded at his defalcations, which reached the sum of 
71,2141. ; in their simplicity they had relied upon their long 
established rules of business and system of checks, which 
the auditors inform the board were admirably adapted to pre- 
vent any fraud whatever. leviaat, they were so perfect that no 
improvement could be suggested. Unfortunatly, however, 
for the public, the directors do not seem to have taken the 
slightest trouble to ascertain that their rules were observed. 
In their report they state that investigations have brought 
to light “a total neglect of duty by others, from whom, as old 
and trusted officers, they had every right to expect faithful 
service.” It is for the shareholders to carry the matter 
further, and ask whether the directors themselves have not 
been guilty of gross negligence, Quis custodiet custodes ? 
Clerks, accountants, auditors, and directors, were quite 
unable to discover the frauds that were in course of perpe- 
tration under their noses ; and the shareholders, so long as 
they received their dividends, took no trouble in the matter. 
The directors have been, in our opinion, the greatest culprits. 
It is in virtue of confidence in their names that shareholders 
are induced to invest, and they cannot escape the moral 
responsibility, whatever may be their legal position, of their 
negligence. It is quite clear, first, that Mr Higgs was paid 
a salary quite inadequate to the services he Hormed | and, 
secondly, that the directors utterly neglected to enforce their 
own rules of business, If they had done their duty, the 
public would not have suffered this loss ; Which it appears 
they intend to defray at the rate of 10,000/, a year out of 
money available for dividend, thus postponing any advantage 
the public might otherwise derive from reduction in the price 
of gas. We understand that the chairman of this company 
is a director of ten other joint-stock companies; in addition 
he holds the office of an Alderman of the City of London, and 
it is to be presumed he bestows some attention upon the 
management of his private affairs. It must require extra- 
ordinary powers to do justice to all these various occupations, 
and if the chairman of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
Company is able to do so, the shareholders must be con- 
gratulated upon haying secured the services of a most 
remarkable man. ' 
Leaving mere pecuniary considerations for the present, let 
us inquire how the public fares when life and limb are in 
a: The report of Colonel Rich, the Inspector of the 
of Trade, regarding the Abergele catastrophe, which 
happened on the London and North-Western Railway last 
autumn, has been published, It traces that dreadful ity 
to the negligence of three men employed upon the line, but 
adds that men of that class cannot be expected to do their 
duties well, if the railway companies do not look after them 
and enforce their own regulations. In another part of the 
report the opinion is expressed that regulations of the com- 
pany are merely printed for the purpose of being produced in 
case of accident ; and that they are systematically violated 
without any punishment beng inflicted. Here, again, it is 
not merely the hard-worked officials, but the railway directors 
as well who are included in the indictment. Habitual neg- 
lect of regulations is an evident source of danger to the 
travelling population; for that neglect the een, Se8 
ultimately the shareholders by whom they are appointed, 
must be held responsible. 
It was this system of non-intervention on the part of 
directors, in the affairs of the companies they had undertaken 
to manage, rather than deliberate fraud, which produced the 
crisis of 1866, and which has since aggravated and prolonged it. 
There were, no doubt, some knavish and some incompetent 
directors, but we believe the bulk of the mischief was caused 
by sheer carelessness and dereliction of duty. It was truly won- 
derful to see how men who, in managing their own affairs, 
had proved themselves wise and prudent, left these qualities 
behind them when they entered board-rooms. The whole 
duty of a director appeared to consist in attending meetin, 
signing the attendance book, and receiving his fees. The dis- 
charge of the functions for which he was elected was a 
secondary consideration. Take the case of Higgs : the major 
of the money he embezzled had no business whatever in 
is hands ; it was the duty of the collectors to pay it into the 
bank, giving Higgs merely the account. It does not appear 
to have been thought necessary by the directors to ascer- 
tain whether their instructions on this point had been 
carried out; they trusted entirely to the able acconntant, 
who was receiving a galary of 145/. a year, and the 
other servants whose laxity they condemn, At the same 
time, the directors er they were carefully engaged every 
week in checking the books, and that they personally examined 
the collectors as to the reason of arrears, which had been 
paid by the consumers and appropriated by their delinquent 
clerk. It is not merely this company which has been thus 
badly administered. If the records of winding-up proceed- 
ings in Chancery were fully published, it would be seen that 
in numerous instances the functions of directors have been 
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i d their actual work “nil. Tn man 
ty eave tll 22 real interest in the companies of whic 
they were directors. The whole conduct of business has been 


the regular officials, who have managed matters much 
ot eee pleased. The result has been such a shock to con- 
fidence as the country has not and will not easily recover. It 
is now nearly three years since the collapse of the era of 
financing ; during this period there has been protracted dulness 
of trade and consequent diminution of employment. The 
evils of the pernicious — we have been describing have 
read far and wide, and they are seen notably in the increase of 
metropolitan pauperism. There is no real life in our trade, no 
spirit of enterprise ready to embark in ipapertant works. Men 
have waited and waited, hoping things would mend, but hitherto 
they have merely learnt the fact that confidence once shaken is 
not easily restored. It isa plant of slow growth, which revela- 
tions like those of the Great Central Gas Company do not foster. 
The history of frauds in joint-stock companies reveals not 
merely incapacity and inattention on the part of directors, 
but, for the most part, demonstrates the utter futility of the 
existing mode of auditing their accounts. The remedies are 
twofold Directors must be made responsible for misman- 
agement, and there must be a more thorough and perfect 
audit of accounts. 


THE MAD WORLD. 


If the home influence be salutary and bracing to the 
sound creature, and if it exercise a sweetening effect on 
dull or wanton natures, surely its consequence to the wan- 
dering, unsettled, and enfeebled mind must be healing 
and invigorating! I am not proposing to reopen the 
investigation of the treatment of the insane which has 
been so persistently ventilated of late as the Gheel system, 
except to dwell upon its effects, as they stand in contrast 
with those which M, Husson, the Assistance Directeur of 
Paris, has reported to the Prefect of the Seine. On my 
return recently from Brussels, laden with the reports of the 
‘*‘Commission Permanente d’Inspection des Etablissements 
d’Aliénés,” I took an early opportunity of putting my- 
self in communication with the Paris authorities who 
govern the mad world of the Seine department. My own 
opinion tends to the home treatment of insanity, as it 
tends to the home treatment of vagrant and criminal chil- 
dren, and to the natural or domestic treatment of poverty 
and sickness. For you may cure the ulcer on the man’s 
leg and demoralise the man. The feasibility of this is 
demonstrated only too plainly in the revelations of the 
abuse of London hospitals, just made in the columns of the 
Lancet. I am concerned, however, at this point (having 
confessed my personal predilection) only with the facts 
which are to be found in a dozen grave reports. These 
blue-books of the Seine and of Brabant are better than 
picturesque descriptions of the madhouse, or the cottage 
helped to comfort by the care of an insane guest at the 
f board. Here is what Browning calls ‘ fanciless 
fact ;” on which—and the reader will have a little patience 
—he may embroider a true remedy to his liking. 





suaded that in the Bedlam noise, the mingled eddyings of 
unreason, and the bewildering, errandless movement, are s0 
many chances against the cure of each of the unhappy 
beings who compose the picture. The keepers themselves 
are often overpowered by the mad atmosphere, and many 
who began as comptrollers haye ended as patients. 

Two years ago the government of the mad population 
of the French metropolitan department was transferred 
from the keeping of an illustrious administrator and friend 
of the poor, Monsieur Armand Husson, supreme head of 
the Paris Assistance Publique, to that of the Prefecture of 
the Seine ; so that the latest report published on the Service 
des Aliénés in Paris is dated 1867. It is in M. Husson’s 
best style; calm, methodical, concise, and complete. At 
parting from a subject to which he had devoted so much 
earnest care, the Directeur could not forbear from a reca- 
pitulation of the progress made under the Assistance Pub- 
lique, in the treatment of the insane, since the opening of 
the present century. His sharp outline of the condition of 
things before 1789 makes a severe background. When 
the Revolution happened, the insane of Paris were sepa- 
rated into two categories, the incurable (who were massed 
at Bicétre, the Salpetriére, and the Petites Maisons), and 
the reputed curable, who were treated at the old Hétel Dieu. 
The madmen were in the Salle Saint Louis; the mad- 
women in the Salle Sainte-Geneviéve, in Saint Martine. 
The madmen’s ward contained ten beds, occupied each by 
four patients, and two separate beds. It was next to the 
accident ward. The madwomen were stretched upon six 
big beds (for four) and eight single beds, in a ward that 
was separated merely by a wainscoting from the fever 
ward! In all, there were places for seventy-four mad 
people in the hospital. M. Husson remarks: “ These beds 
were not always occupied by mad patients ; for sometimes 
persons suffering. from hydrophobia were in a bed with 
mad bedfellows. Thus in one bed might be seen four indi- 
viduals, all stricken with the most terrible of maladies.” 
We have got beyond four madmen in one bed, as part of a 
system for curable lunatics. In my next I will tell you 
how far our neighbours have got. ALPHA. 

Paris, May 4, 1869. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage. 1617— 
1623. A Chapter of English History. Founded 
principally upon Unpublished Documents in this 
country, and in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Author of 
the ‘ History of England, from the Accession of James 
I. to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke.’ In Two 
Volumes. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1869. 


If there is any British statesman who is not wise, or any 








Something, however, has been indubitably gained already | British prince who is in danger of becoming foolish, but 
in both systems. The law of Belgium and the law of|who is not altogether inaccessible to wisdom or warning, 
France have progressed apace in humane reforms; and|to such a statesman and such a prince Mr Gardiner’s two 


hereby the public, as well as the hapless patients, have| volumes can be earnestl 
Marriage, which did not take 


gained. We no longer see the mad creature the sport of 


recommended. The Spanish 
place, is, indeed, but a single 


@ neighbourhood, and hunted down like a wild animal.|chapter in English history ; but the years of negotiating 
The village imbecile is no longer the village target. Where |and scheming, and lying, and pitiable statesmanship which 
disgrace was heaped cruelly, Pity covers with her gentle|the proposals for it engendered, form a picture of great 


cloak : and the magic of kindness—a modern sleight-of-| historical interest and import. However satisfied with the |8*° 
present 


heart—is nowhere better seen than in the madman’s 
schoolroom or gymnasium. In the ancient fortress of 


position of his country the English student may 
feel, he will often burn with shame, in going through these 


Bicétre, now devoted to the aged poor men of Paris, I have | volumes, at the blindness and folly, and falsehood, and moral 
watched together, just parted by a brick wall, something|and political corruption which disfigure the characters of 


of the old régime and the new: the madman bending over 
a book, and, seemingly, doing his poor utmost to follow 
the schoolmaster’s finger, within earshot of the caged 
lunatic, prowling like the inmate of a menagerie, La 
Sureté is but a few steps away from the schoolmaster’s 
desk. Again, where the madwomen are caged in sentry- 
boxes with double openings, so that two keepers can spring 
at once upon the violent inmate, at La Salpetriére, the 
view of the treatment is most disheartening. The less 
agitated women dash hither and thither in fiercely chatter- 
ing groups about the spacious yard; and on the approach 
of a visitor hasten to surround him, each, it seemed to 
me, exciting the others. In a corner is a common room, 
ed with the extremely agitées, shouting and gesticu- 
ting, strapped to their seats; the hubbub, it seems to 
the visitor, constantly rising until a climax is reached, and 
the poor exhausted wretches pant and gather strength for 
a fresh outburst. It is inconceivable that in this mad 
world, closely peopled, any dweller, I will not say should 
recover her reason, but that any sane creature should 
remain in the tumultuous atmosphere and preserve her 
reason intact. The Gheel reports, which I have just 
examined, record numerous cases of mad creatures who 
have felt at once the salutary influence of quiet,—not of 
solitude, but of calm, sympathetic companionship. He 
who would realise the force of the arguments which the 
Belgian Permanent Commission reiterate every year, with 
added facts and instances to support them, based on the 
agricultural colony to which Brussels sends her indigent 
insane, should spend a day in the old fortress of Bicétre, 
and another in the old women’s Refuge on the Boulevard 
pel sm =e He will see that in the open places where 
the a sae -: An shade the trees, there is 
; of the present da i 
the confusion. But he will, tt seems ro ft ae | a 


see how the French and Belgi rts : 
the relative curative power haprn Paperte.sitees in ° 


of Bicétre and Gheel), be per- 


those who acted the history he is reading. From the King 
to the scullion there is hardly a stainless character about 
the Court. Every conspicuous person seems bent on 
serving himself, and letting his country go to the devil, 
Every department of the Oourt, most of all, is honeycombed 
with embezzlement and bribery. The very women stoop 
to the unwomanly baseness, and unsex themselves in their 
most unbeautiful rapacity. “But what could be expected ? 
When a Sovereign, who should be the fountain of purity 
and power, is weak, foolish, and without guiding principle 
and moral stability, he becomes inevitably the source of 
rsonal dishonour and national degeneracy. Such is 
ames ; surely the unkingliest king who ever sat upon the 
British throne; a man not without gleams of good sense 
and right reason, and moods of good nature, but, at best, a 
mass of confused and distorted vanities, superstitions, 
appetites, passions, and intellectual hallucinations—greedy, 
grasping, and ungenerous, except when his childish per- 
sonal likings prompted to womanish fondness and irrational 
extravagance—a man with all the imperfections of a child, 
but without’ a child’s hope of development. Without 
courage or decision, or any great idea of personal or kingly 
résponsibility, his conduct is a series of perverse blunders and 
mistakes, leading to no national triumph, but to moral and 
political defeat—to sins that growinto crimes, which prodiice 
in the end disgrace and all but national ruin. England is 
saved and grows great, not through, or by the help of, but 
in spite of, James and his three successors, whose peculiar 
views of government, if carried out, as they wished them 
to be, would have left us to-day in the very rear of Euro- 
pean nations. They fail or fall, and England to-day is in 
the van. 

With James as the kingly centre, and Prince Charles 
and Buckingham as political satellites, the favourite him- 
self having at his feet a countless host of parasites and 
suitors, the historic space taken up by Mr Gardiner’s two 
volumes=-1617-1623—must be regarded as one of great 





national moment and dramatic interest. Had the leading, 
though unconsummated, event of those years,—the Spanish 
Marriage,—been completed in the manner and with the 
result latterly intended by Spain, it would have 
England back to the bosom. of the Romish Church. The 
marriage of Prince Charles was meant. to involve the con- 
version of England, and that would undoubtedly hayo 
carried with it the destruction of England’s spiritual and 
political independence. At that time the anti-Spanish 
feeling of the country was strong and general, and when 
it was known, at length, that the marriage scheme had 
failed, the news was received with universal satisfaction, 
The instinct of the nation was just ;.for, however unable 
we may be to surmise what the destiny of England would 
have been with a Spanish alliance, there seems no reason 
for thinking that it could possibly have been different from 
what it was under the alliance with France. The marriage 
of Prince Charles with a Catholic Princess unquestionably 
aggravated the situation, but the evil which brought ulti- 
mate destruction lay mainly in the constitution of Charles’s 
own mind, and the training which he got under an incom- 
petent and vicious schoolmaster. With such a father as 
James, the intellectual obliquity of whose own being was 
the effect of unfortunate ante-natal circumstances,—such a 
Prince as Charles was, as nearly as may be, a necessity of 
nature; so that very probably the wisest of Protestant 
wives could only have slightly modified the narrow, obsti- 
nate character of the man, and thus, perhaps, have post- 
poned or softened his tragic end. The glimpses we get of 
Charles’s character in these volumes are sadly symptomatic 
of what the Prince afterwards became. Mr Gardiner’s 
account of the circumstances regarding the proposed 
Spanish Marriage is searching and complete ; but his work 
is much more than a mere account of this characteristic 
episode in the life of James and Charles ; it is an excellent 
history of the years which it covers. We do not only learn 
all about the unkingly conduct of the King and the un- 
English bearing of the Prince in all but licking the dust at 
the feet of Spain; we have an able sketch of the life, 
adventures, and death of Sir Walter Raleigh, whom we see 
leave the stage not less heroic, but far less truthful, than 
we have hitherto thought him to be. We see the rise of 
Buckingham and the fall of the Howards. The philosophic 
majesty of Bacon stalks before us in the robes of the Lord 
Chancellor of England; a little investigation sends him to 
the Tower a disgraced, if not a degraded man. Mr Gardi- 
ner’s inquiries result in showing the conduct of Bacon in a 
light less evil than that in which Macaulay and some others 
habitually set it. It is a great point to be able to prove, 
as we think the present historian does, that the bribes or 
customary presents which Bacon accepted did not, in the 
slightest degree, affect the quality of the justice he dis- 
pensed. : In these pages, too, we have graphic descriptions 
of the Bohemian revolution and the invasion of the Palati- 
nate, which resulted in greatly mangling the body, if it did 
not extinguish the spirit, of Protestantism in Germany. 
Then a little ship sails from England, carrying to the wilds 
of America a few determined, God-fearing spirits, who lay 
the foundation of a néw commonwealth,—the mighty 
daughter of a mighty mother,—each now the refuge of 
the persecuted children of the tyrannous old world. Most 
important of all, we see James fatuously fighting with the 
wing Parliamentary Samson that was one day to hurl 
to dust and death the despotic aspirations of his race. 

Mr Gardiner’s work has the merit of being forcibly and 
ably written. He makes no attempt indeed to be brilliant ; 
but his matter is so cleverly arranged, and the continuity 
of the narrative is maintained and carried forward in so 
lively a manner, that the effect is always invigorating. 
Events march on their own feet to their legitimate ends 
without hesitation or pause. Moreover, the writer is 
eminently fair. He is cautious without being cold; in 
fact, there is a fair human warmth about his style, which, 
however, never rises into passion. Manifestly, too, 
his work is the result of much independent investigation, 
in the course of which he has been able to pick up various 
new items of historical evidence, which, if they do not 
essentially alter our views of certain great events, yet help 
to exhibit them in more intelligible lights. A fairer and 
more reasonable kind of history we could hardly desire to 
read or put into the hands of students. It is determinedly 
truthful, yet profoundly patriotic, and we can feel the 
heart of a true Englishman beating through its pages— 
undespairing, though the years of which those pages are 
the record are among the meanest and most sordid on the 
roll of our history: a time in which the last of the Eliza- 
bethan souls went down in tragedy and disgrace, and in 
which the blinking spirits of a stunted régime held inglo- 
rious carnival on the high seats and among the tombs of a 
der race, whom they were unable to comprehend and 
unworthy to follow. Mr. Gardiner’s volumes should be 
studied by all who take an interest in the history of their 
country, and who desire to see clearly how instructive that 
history is in its most chaotic as well as in its most orderly 
periods. 

One or two small passages may be quoted. The execu- 
tion of Sir Walter Raleigh “can hardly be dignified with 
the title of a judicial murder.” When about to lay his 
head on the block, some one remarked that he ought to 
lay his face towards the east. “What matter,” said 
Raleigh, “‘ how the head lie, so the heart be right ?” Mr. 
Gardiner observes that, “ Perhaps, after all, no better epi- 
taph could be found to inscribe upon Raleigh’s tomb.. For 





him, the child of the sixteenth century, it was still pos- 
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sible to hold truth and falsehood lightly, without sinking 
into meanness. His sins had brought with them their own 

unishment—a punishment which did not tarry, because 
ie was so utterly unconscious of them. Yet it was no 
mere blindness to his errors which made all England feel 
that Raleigh’s death was a national dishonour. His 
countrymen knew that in his wildest enterprises he had 
always before him the thou ght of England’s greatness ; 
and that, in his eyes, England's greatness was indissolubly 
connected with the truest welfare of other nations. They 
knew that his heart was right.” It will be remembered, 
of course, that the “ Stukely”’ mentioned in the following 
picture is Sir Lewis Stukely, Vice-Admiral of Devon, a 
cousin of Raleigh’s—a man who acted the spy upon 
Raleigh, and may be said to have betrayed him with a 
— public indignation, which could not openly be visited upon 
the King, fell with all its weight upon Stukely. He tried to hold 
up his head at Court, but not a man would condescend to speak 
to him. He hurried to James, and offered to take the Sacrament 
upon the truth of the story which Raleigh had denied upon the 
scaffold. A bystander drily observed that if the King would 
order him to be beheaded, and if he would then confirm the truth 
of his story with an oath, it might perhaps be possible to believe 
him. Sir Judas Stukely, as men called him, could find no one to 
listen to him. One day he went to Nottingham, with whom, as 
Lord High Admiral, his .official duties in Devonshire had often 
brought him in contact, and asked to be allowed to speak to him. 
The old man turned upon him in an instant. “ What,” he said, 
“thou base fellow! Thou who art reputed the scorn and con- 
tempt of men, how darest thou offer thyself into my presence? 
Were it not in my own house, I would cudgel thee with my staff, 
for presuming to be so saucy.” Stukely ran off to complain to 
the King, but even there he met with no redress, ‘“ What,” said 
James, * wouldst thou have me to do? Wouldst thou have me 
hang him? On my soul, if I should hang all that speak ill of 
thee, all the trees in the country would not suffice.” 

One triumph more was in store for Raleigh’s friends. A few 
days after this scene it was discovered that both Stukely and his 
son had, for many years, been engaged in the nefarious oo pen 
of clipping coin. It was even said that, when his guilt was 
detected, he was busy tampering with the very gold pieces—the 
blood-money, as men called it—which had been paid him as the 
price of his services in lodging Raleigh in the Tower. The news 
was received with a shout of exultation, and wishes were freely 
expressed that he might not be allowed to cheat the gallows. 
Ready belief was for once accorded to Mannourie, who, being 
found to be an accomplice in his master’s crime, was trying to 
purchase immunity for himself by accusing Stukely of having 
urged him to bring false charges against Raleigh. James, how- 
ever, thought that he owed something to his tool, and flung him a 

ardon for his crime. Stukely did not gain much by his escape. 

e made his way home to his own county of Devon; it was 
hardly wise of him to go amongst a people who held the name of 
Raleigh in more than ordinary reverence. He could not bear the 
looks of scorn with which his appearance was everywhere greeted. 
He fled away to hide his shame in the lonely Isle of Lundy, and 
in less than two years after Raleigh's execution he died a raving 
madman amidst the howling of the Atlantic storms. 

Another picture may be given. James was at war with 
his Parliament, whose privileges he endeavoured to dimi- 
nish or destroy. He did all he could to muzzle the 
members by inflicting upon them pains and penalties for 
using the freedom of speech which they regarded as theirs 
' by inalienable right. The Parliament of 1621 was 
intensely anti-Popish and anti-Spanish, and adopted a 
petition on the subject of religion, in which the King was 
strongly urged to assume a strongly Protestant position 
both at home and abroad. The Spanish alliance was espe- 
cially condemned ; and the King was advised to marry the 
Prince to a Princess of his own religion. Gondomar, at 
this time the Spanish ambassador in England, was a man 
of great ability, astute, unscrupulous, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the King’s weaknesses, of which he was 
ever ready to take advantage to further the cause of Spain 
and the interests of Romanism. It is pitiable to see what 
a child James was in the hands of Gondomar, and it is 
humiliating to think how much England was injured by 
the evil counsel- of this man. The King was at New- 
market when the Commons debated and adopted the peti- 
tion on religion, and thither the Spanish ambassador wrote 
him on the subject a letter, “ the like of which,” says Mr. 
Gardiner, “had never before been placed in the hands of 
an English Sovereign.” If it were not, he said, that he 
depended on the King’s goodness-to punish the seditious 
insolence of the House of Commons, he would have left 
the kingdom already, “This,” he added, “it would have 
been my duty to do, as you would have ceased to be King 
here, and as I have no army to punish these people myself.” 
The King was highly displeased ; not, however, with Gon- 
domar for his insulting letter, but with the Commons, for 
daring to meddle with the matters referred in their peti- 
tion. Before the petition had been formally presented, he 
dashed off at once an angry letter to the Speaker, in which 
he lectured the House like a te t. He threatened 
them by saying that he would have them understand that 
he thought himself “very free and able to punish any 
man’s misdemeanours in Parliament, as well during their 
sitting as after,” and that hereafter he should not be 
sparing in his use of his power “upon any occasion of any 
man’s insolent behaviour.” Then followed a supplemen- 
tary petition from the Commons, and another letter in 
reply from the King, who put forth the pretensions of his 
prerogative with due extravagance. A third and a fourth 
letter followed, with which of course the Commons could 
not possibly be satisfied, especially as the King’s claims 
were manifestly incompatible with their ancient rights and 
privileges. Therefore, after mature deliberation, they 
framed a protest, which they entered upon the journals of 
the House, declaring “that the liberties, franchises, privi- 
leges, and jurisdictions of Parliament are the ancient and 
undoubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects of 
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in the transaction and discussion of which it h 
entire freedom of speech, and asserts that 
has a like freedom from all impeachment 
and molestation other than by the cens 
itself. We co 
tinuation : 

James took some days to consider what he would do. 
when the Christmas festivities were over, he made up his mind. 
He would be every inch a or No tongue should move in Eng- 
land but by his permission. ©n the 30th of December he came to 
Whitehall, sent for the journals of the House, and in the presence 
of the Council and of the Judges, tore out with his own hands the 
obnoxious page on which the protestation was written. Seven 
years before he had presided over the operation of burning the 
written arguments with which the leaders of the Commons were 
prepared.to assail his claim to levy impositions without consent 
of Parliament, and he had heard no more about the impositions. 
He hoped now that he would hear no more about liberty of speech. 

After such an act as this there could hardly be any further 
question whether Parliament should be dissolved or no. Yet it 
was upon this point that James affected to seek the advice of his 
Council. There was, indeed, one argument against a dissolution 
by which the King was touched most nearly, The Subsidy Bill 
had not passed, and the Exchequer would be the poorer by 
£80,000. Yet so decidedly had James declared his wishes, that no 
one ventured openly to oppose them. For some time the Coun- 
cillors sat gloomily g one another in silence. At last Pem- 
broke’s voice was heard. ‘The King,” he said, “has declared 
his will; it is therefore our business not to dispute, but to vote.” 
“If you wish to contradict the King,” replied Buckingham, 
tauntingly, ‘‘ you are at liberty to do so, and to give your reasons. 
If I pe find any reasons I would do so myself, even though the 
King is present.” 


as a right to 
each member 
» imprisonment, 
ure of the House 
mplete the picture with the following con- 


At last, 


Pembroke held his tongue. The assent of the 
Council was given in silence to a measure which they justly felt 
to be now inevitable. As soon asthe decision had been taken, 


result. 


combined, the Spaniard had been watching da 
pitiable exhibition. 


as this one was. 
interests of Spain and the Catholic religion since 
to preach heresy a hundred years ago. 
be able to succour his son-in-law, or to hinder the advance of the 
Catholics. It is true that this wretched people are desperately 
offended against him ; but they are without union amongst them- 
selves, and have neither leaders nor strong places to lean upon. 
Besides, they are rich and live comfortably in their houses; so 
that it is not likely that there will be any disturbances.” “The 
King,” he wrote, a day or two later, “seems at times deeply dis- 
tressed at the resolution which he has taken to leave all and to 
attach himself to Spain. Yet he sighs deeply, and says that if he 
acts otherwise these Puritan malcontents will cause him to die 
miserably.’ 


We need hardly go into the story of the Spanish Mar- 
riage, which was a wretched business from beginning to 
end; on the side of James, regarded as a piece of State 
policy, a scandal of human weakness ; on the side of Spain, 
a work of deception, falsehood, and arrogance. The best 
that can be said for all the parties concerned is, that they 
had no proper notion of the weakness and wickedness of 
their intentions, We commend Mr Gardiner’s volumes to 
all students of history. They form an excellent continua- 
tion of the author’s previous labours; they are written 
with skill and the greatest temper ; and they present 
intelligent, graphic, and reliable pictures of the period to 
which they relate. 
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Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon. Blackie and Son. 


Wherever the English is spoken the touch- 
ingly pathetic ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray ”’ is one of the 
most familiar of household songs, and never was poetic 
popularity more richly deserved. It is, perhaps, the most 
perfect of all ballads in respect to conception and design, 
and the execution is fully commensurate with its other 
merits. Latterly it would seem that a revival of interest 
in the sad Scottish story has taken place, for it appeared 
in a dramatic form at one of our West-End Theatres a few 
weeks back, and now it furnishes the groundwork of a 
three-volume novel by Mr Charles Gibbon. 

We do not know what motive Mr Gibbon had in select- 
ing the simple theme of a well-known ballad upon which 
to build a rather elaborate superstructure of romance, as 
it appears to us that that portion of the story which deals 
with the well-known incidents is the least interesting, from 
the simple fact of their being so well known. It is only 
in the first volume, however, that we have to do with the 
familiar episodes of the departure of Jeamie to sea, the 
courting of Auld Robin Gray and the wedding, and the 
return of Jeamie, for the other two volumes are occupied 
with matter entirely of Mr Gibbon’s invention. For ex- 
ample, when the young sailor returns and finds his sweet- 
heart married, he runs in despair to a neighbour's house, 
and sits down confused and stunned, unable to determine 
upon his movements for the future. By the machinations 
of a certain Mr Nicol McWhapple, a mean, scheming 
wretch, who has wormed his way into the rather important 
position- of Laird of Olashgirn by fraud and treachery, 
Jeanie is lured to this honse for the supposed purpose of 
bringing succours to her husband, who has been falsely 
represented to her to have met with an accident. Robin 
is afterwards brought to the same place, where he discovers 
his wife and Jeamie together, and this, combined with 
other circumstances artfully contrived by McWhapple, 
raises in Robin such a furious passion of jealousy that he 
spurns his wife from him and rushes from the place. The 
body of a man is found shortly afterwards in the vicinity 
of the house, and is identi as that of Jeamie, whom 


Jeanie, refuses to believe that he is guilty of this terrible 
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Buckingham hurried to Gondomar to congratulate him on the 


With a sardonic smile, in which scorn and exultation were 
by day this 
“It is certain,” he wrote, a day or two after 
the adjournment, “that the King will never summon another 
Parliament as long as he lives, or at least not another composed 
t isthe best thing that has happened in the 


he King will no longer 


crime, although the circumstances are yery suspicious, and | other exce 


she makes the most superhuman efforts to establish his 
innocence, notwithstanding the cruel and injurious terms 
that he had heaped upon her in his unreasoning jealousy. 
She visits him in prison, in order to hear the truth from 
his own lips : 

“ I wasna expecting ye,” he answered, in a low, husky voice. 


“No”—(with @ tone of sad bitterness)—“ ye couldna think 
weel eneuch o’ me to fancy that I would care what came 0’ ye. 
Ye thought that I would just leave ye to whatever might happen 
without trying to help ye. Maybe I should hae done that, but I 
couldna. I dinna care what ye may think o’ me, but I couldna 
- idle at hame ard ken ye needed help without trying to gie it 

“T’m thankfu’ to ye.” 

“T dinna seek your thanks, I dinna need them. Wi’ Heaven’s 


will I shall do what a wife should do for ye in your trouble; but 
when that’s by, ye’ll find that I can keep awa’ frae ye—aye, as 
dourly as ye would keep awa’ frae me.” 

He passed his hand absently over his brow, and his lips trembled. 
4 hy a wretched sight, this strong man weak and helpless as a 
child. 

“I’m thankfu’ to ye,” he said again feebly. 

And at that all her bitterness vanished, leaving only the fond, 
sympathetic woman. She advanced to him and faid her hand on 
his arm. He trembled at her touch, but he made no effort to 
thrust her from him, as she had half feared he would do. 

“I hae just ae question to speir,” she said softly; “and after 
that I’ll no fash ye ony mair wi’ my presence.” 

“I’m listening.” 

“ Did ye meet Jeamie Falcon after ye left me in Askaig house ? 
et A see him again, or hear him, or come near him in ony 

¥ 
Bs watched him with terrible eagerness as she pronounced the 

The question seemed to rouse him from his lethar y. He rose 
to his height, erect and firm as he had been before this calamity. 
He shook her hand from his arm and his eyes flashed angrily. 

“ You too doubt me!” he exclaimed hoarsely; “ but what else 
could Iexpect? You wha never cared for me and loved him,— 
what could ye do but be the first to think me guilty ?” 

“Oh man, dinna speak thae cruel fause words to me the noo; 
but answer me—answer me frae your heart truly as though ye 
was at the Judgment-seat, and gie me strength to save ye.” 

He regarded her fixedly for an instant, and then answered with 
a steady voice, only avoiding Falcon’s name— 

“T never saw him, or heard him, or came near him to my know- 
ledge, after I left him and you in Askaig house.” 

“God be thanked—O God be thanked for that,” she cried, 
dropping on her knees with clasped hands upraised and tears of 
grateful joy streaming down her cheeks. 

He turned his back upon her, for he could not look upon that 
face so bright with faith in him without a sharp twinge of remorse 
for all he had done to cloud it, She whom he had so readily 
doubted, whose truth he had so doggedly refused to credit ; she 
whom he had spurned from him, accepted his single word against 
all the evidence in the world. That was the sharpest sting of all, 


to feel that she could trust him so much when he had shown so 
little trust in her. 

It is not necessary to enter into all the complications of 
the plot, which are in a very masterly manner, 
and carry the reader along in breathless interest. Indeed, 
so thoroughly skilful is Mr. Gibbon in handling his ma- 
terials, that we regret he did not invent the whole of his 
story instead of forming it upon the basis of a ballad, for 
by so doing he has spoilt the charming simplicity of the 
song, and by no means added to the attraction of the 
novel. 

It will suffice to say that Robin Gray is proved guiltless 
of the crime with which he is eharged; and, although 
Jeanie’s sense of outraged womanly dignity induces her to 
hold aloof from her husband after she has completed her 
task of duty in refuting the false accusations against him, 
yet she is at last reconciled to him upon the birth of a 
child. ; 

At last he looked at the mother, whose pale face was turned 
towards him. . 
“Jeanie,” he cried, with the baby singing a chorus, “ will 
naething move ye to forgie me— winna our bairn do’t?” ; 

And he held the child in his outstretched arms, as if to let it 
plead for him. She took the bairn to her breast, hushing its cries, 
and then she answered with a low tender voice: 

“T hae done that lang syne, Robin; for I ken ye maun hae 
tholed muckle’sorrow. But———” 

“ Dinna say but,” he cried, bending over her ; God kens what I 
hae tholed ; and God kens that it was because ye were sae dear to 
me that I was sae blind.” 

“ You're e’en are open noo?” 

“ Aye; but what guid is that to me, if they are only open to let 
me see what I hae lost, to let me see that there is nae hope for 
me o’ winning it back in this world? Dinna send me awa’, 
Jeanie ; for the bairn’s sake dinna send me awa’.” 

She looked straight in his eyes. 

a? hae nae doubt left in your heart that I hae told you the 
truth?” 

“Ye mind me o’ my ain shame—ye mind me that I wish the 
tongue had been cut frae my mouth afore it had spoken the words 
it did; ye mind me o’ my ain misery when ye speir that.” 

“ But it might rise atween us again; and that is what gar’d me 

think it would be better for us no to be thegither ony mair.” 

“ Ye winna trust me "—(bitterly). ‘‘O woman, if there could 
be onything come atween you and me again, the mindin’ o’ that 
night at Askaig would make me crush it aneath my foot like the 
pooshen head o’ a serpent.” : 

A pause, she gazing earnestly in his face, Then, satisfied : 

“T believe ye, Robin.” 

“ And ye’ll come hame?” 

Another pause, then, very softly : 

“ For the bairn’s sake and your’s as weel—yes.” 

“God be thanked.” 

He stooped down and kissed her. peony 

And so the bairn came, as the fable has it, with an angel’s 
message ; and this particular message was one of grace to Robin 
Gray. 

The work abounds in tender touches of nature and sweet 
appeals to the affections, and there are also many truthful 
sketches of rustic life and manners. The finest and most 
elaborate painting of individual character in the book is 


undoubtedly that of Nicol M‘Whapple, a creation that will 


not suffer by comparison with any of the famous portraits 


of Scott. 
cidedly above the ordinary run of novels; but there are 


This character alone places ‘Robin Gray’ de- 





llences that stamp it as a work of peculiar merit. 
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For Pare the conduct of Girzie Todd upon the dis- 
covery of the guilt of the Laird of Clashgimn, and the long 
self-unmasking of the latter to. Jeamie Falcon, are inci- 
dents conceived with remarkable imaginative power, and 
wrought out with true dramatic force. 

Tn an age when well-written novels are as common as 
the blades of grass upon a lawn, it is something to produce 
a work as distinctive as a flower, and this Mr Gibbon has 
accomplished. 





Pioneers of Civilisation. By the Author of ‘Crimson 
Pages,’ ‘ Lives of Eminent Men,’ &¢.. With Portraits 
other Mlustrations. James Hogg and Son. 


The author of this volume informs us in his Preface that 
he does not here attempt the solution of the problem 
respecting the eg and natural development of civili- 
sation among the human race. His aim is only to give a 
series of sketches of the classes of men who in different 
ages, and in many climes, have contributed their endeavours 
to enlighten mankind, and to assist generally the progress 
of humanity, The idea is good, but the writer certainly 
has not carried it out as it might have been carried out 
in more competent hands. There is too much confusion ;— 
too much jumbling together of ill-asserted quotations, to 
make the book pleasant reading. There is also apparent 
throughout the volume a haste and a carelessness 
which is now-a-days the frequent concomitant of book- 
making. The writer confesses that ‘in preparing these 
sketches. he has compiled from many sources, old and 
new;” and a most cursory glance makes his industry 
apparent on nearly every page. We do not object to 
quotation, provided it is indulged in moderately, and also 
that the extracts are artistically interwoven with the 
narrative. But we must protest against the making of 
books like that before us, which the compiler endeavours 
to render interesting by giving us whole pages of quotation 
from Mr Dilke’s ‘Greater Britain,’ Mr Howitt's Work on 
Australia, Dr Livingstone’s Travels, and many other books 
too numerous to mention. 

The author divides his work into seven chapters, treating 
respectively of the Soldier Pioneer, Pioneers of Enterprise, 
Exploring Pioneers, Peaceful Pioneers, Trading Pioneers, 
Settling Pioneers, and the Pioneers of Faith. The first 
chapter psig to us to be very imperfect; although, 
perhaps, the author designedly abbreviated it, in order to 
extend others which he considered more interesting. The 
most read able chapters are those devoted to the early navi- 
gators, Prince Henry of Portugal, Columbus, Drake, and 
Raleigh ; but we will quote a page from that treating of the 
Peaceful Pioneers, as it contains an account of Penn’s 
treaty with the Indians; and is perhaps one of the most 
favourable specimens of our author's style that we can find 
for our readers: 


On the 30th A 1682, Penn and quite a large number of 
emigrants, chi akers, sailed in the Welome from England. 
yf eoewes ew Aw on the 7th of October. The coptlons 
of ev nd received the new proprietor with great joy, for the 
fame ‘of his excellent and noble character had yecoedad im. At 
a place called Upland (since called Chester), he convened an 
assembly, where he made known his plans and volent designs. 

words were heard with delight, and the people flocked around 
him as children round their father. The Swedes said, “it was the 
best day they had ever seen,” A few days afterwards, Penn pro- 
ceeded to Shackamaxon (now called Kensington, in Philadelphia), 
where he entered into a treaty with the Indians. On the spot 
where that meeting took place, a monument has since been erected. 
On the north side of it is the inscription, “ Treaty-ground of 
William Penn and the Indian nation, 1682. Unbroken faith.” 
On the south, “ William Penn, born 1644, died 1718.” On the 
west side, “ Raised by the Peace Society, 1827, to mark the site of 
the elm-tree.” On the east side, “ Pennsylvania, founded 
1681, by deeds of .” The great elm-tree stood till 1810, 
“yet we blows woh 

nder the wide-spreading branches of the elm-tree, the dele- 
gated chiefs of the Indian race, men of loft prt dann and grave 
aspect, assembled. They were unarmed. The old men sat in the 
form of a half-moon upon the ground; the middle-aged in the 
same figure, at a little distance from them; the younger men 
formed a third semicircle in the rear. Before them stood William 
ree nestat » figure, oe mS the someer if nie life; a light 

the only mark w tinguished hi is fri 

“a round his wait, ne = From ah tie 

“We meet,” said Penn, “on the broad pathway of good faith 
and good will; no advantage shall be de cither side, but all 
shall be openness and love, I will not call you children, for 
parents sometimes chide their children too severely ; nor brothers 
only, for brothers differ. The friendship between me and you, I 
will not compare to a chain,—for that rain might rust, or the falling 
tree might break. We are the same as if one man’s body were to 
be div. into two parts: we are all one flesh and blood.” 

It is to be tted that the speeches of the Indians on this 
memorable day have not come down to us. It is only known that 
they ecnenniy pledged themselves, according to their country’s 
manner, to live in love with William Penn and bis children as 
long as the sun and the meon should endure. Thus ended this 
famous treaty, of which more has been said in the way of praise 
than of any other ever transmitted to posterity, « Phis, says 
Voltaire, “was the only treaty between those people and the 
a that was not ratified by an oath, and that was never 
nal, “to obtain an additional right, by a fair and open 
from the aborigines; and thus he sigwatieed his arrival 
ss equity, which made his person and principles equally beloved. 
- — it is the mind rests with pleasure upon modern history, and 

eels some kind af compensation for the disgust, melancholy, and 
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horror, which the whole of it—but particularly that of the Euro- | See 


pean settlements in America—inspires.” N oble, in his continuation 
ot Granger, says, “ He occupied the domains by actual bargain 
me ae saa with the Indians. This fact does him infinite honour, as 
pede ey mee shed, and the Christian and the barbarian met as 

ioe nn has thus taught us to respect the lives and pro- 
perties © most unenlightened nations.” Being now returned,” 


says Robert Prond, in his History of ‘ 

* fi M 
treated with areata lands of the Indians, whom, he 
time when Io feet ce and sincere kindness. It was at this 


entered personally into that friendship with 


“William Penn thought it right,” says the Abbé Ray-| | 


them which ever afterwards continued between them, and which, 


for the of sieve them seventy yoare, wee — pene under so curiously to blunder be ihe: he had in hand. 
—or so long as the Quakers retained power in the — Look again! Here is a gir cing: 
His conduct in general to these people was so engaging, his justice BUG at 
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Sauber wi age me ag ham and the Sense thereof inade purning the earth with nimble toe, 


thereby very much endear i 

such deep impression on their understandings, that his name and 

memory will scarcely ever be effaced while they continue a 
" : 


We cannot, ‘conscientiously recommend the volume to 
adults, who have an opportunity of obtaining the books from 
which the author so largely draws his sources of infor- 
mation. . An intelligent boy, however, will find some 
interesting and instructive scraps in the volume ready to his 
hand, which he might not be able to obtain for himself 
from the larger-volumes so freely used by the author. 





The Poems of Uhland, Translated into English Verse, 
with a Short ra A agg Memoir of the Poet. By 
William Collett Sandars. Ridgway. ; 

Since we read’ Lord Lytton’s translation of Schiller’s 

minor ere we have not seen so remarkable a volume’ as 

this. It is a gem—a curiosity of literatate—a marvel— 
fearfully and wonderfully made. An obliging preface 
affords us some indication of the probable result of the 
labour undertaken. Mr Sandars has modesty enough to 
rank himself with such poor workmen as Thackeray and 

Longfellow, claiming no greater merit than an implied 

— of knowledge in prosody and the German 
nguage. ; : 
We quote, as a model of timorous self-assertion, a brief 

extract, and shall endeavour to justify the author's claim 

to consideration, in this regard, by illustrations from the 
body (for the soul is not there) of the book : 

The whole has been preceded by a short memoir of Uhland, 
which, while not pretending to be a complete biography of the 
poet, will, it is hoped, enable the student to gather an insight into 
the political and domestic incidents which influenced his poetry, 
and at the same time afford some guidance and information to 
the thousands of educated Englishmen to whom Uhland’s poetry 
is unfortunately not so familiar as its merits deserve. Many 0 
the ballads remain untranslated, but should this work meet with 
encouragement from the public, translations of other poems and 
ballads will be added in a subsequent edition. [HEavEN FORBID 
tHis!] While portions of Uhland’s works have already been 
translated by able authors, such as Thackeray and Longfellow, 
in a manner which preserves the meaning and poetic rhythm 
of the original, others have attempted translations, who possess 
but a limited knowledge either of prosody or the German language. 
The great object of the translator has been to render the poems as 
literally as possible, and in almost every case the structure’ and 
sense of the original have been closely adhered to, and in many 
instances the English translation has not received that embellish- 
ment at the hands of the translator, which a slight alteration of 
the meaning suggested. 

A brief biographical memoir,—like an autopsy preceding 

judicial, not judicious, dissection of facts,—follows the 

perilous preface from which we have quoted. Of this 
comparatively harmless production we need only speak to 
indicate the value of a judgment which, in 1869, refers to 
the bringing about of German unity as a chimerical problem. 

Assuredly M. de Bismarck should take counsel with this 

remarkable man of the time. Fortunately for him, poor 

Uhland died, before,—like the Popes of Rome,—he was 


agony equal to that which a poet of so delicate fancy 
would have suffered, had he survived to read himself in a 
language he knew well, and did nor write in. 
Mr Sandars, perhaps, does both—possibly with equal 
terseness and vigour ; but, for the sake of Teutonic litera- 
ture, we hope not. 
What shall we say of the following choice morsel : 
THE CHAPEL. 
1805. 
There above there stands a chapel, 
Looking downwards on the vale; 
And below by spring and meadow, 
Sings the shepherd lad his tale. 
From the height the bell is tolling, 
And the funeral dirge sounds sad; 
Hushed are now the merry ditties, 
And in silence harks the lad, 
Upwards they are ever taken, 
Who in life made glad the vale; 
Shepherd lad, oh take the warning, 
Once for thee shall sound this wail. 


Surely the last line of the first verse should run thus: 
Wags the shepherd’s dog his tail. 
We find another shepherd boy who is made, perhaps 
designedly, to rhyme “course” with “across” and 
‘north ” with “wrath,” in token of his ignorance of the 
nage. oe ser Noni what he is made to 
say, es y preterred to be an wnheard boy. Again, 
a sme over who has just made up his mind to pop 
the question, sings in this melodious strain at sight of the 
pers But stop! Good heavens, there she’ ing! 
What can I do, she'll see me plain 


I'll hide myself behind the bushes, 
And stop there—till the coast is clear. 


How rich is our translator in the resources of rhyme ! 


Awakened was I 

By her soft kisses, 

And heaven gleamed from 

Her eyes’ abysses, 
We confess to a.sense of doubt as to the meanina of this 
little sparkling bit of tenderness ; .. 
Down by the lime-trees yonder, 





With love that ew fond 
We sat us hand in el ” 


translated by Sandars. It is impossible to. conceive an ea us. To) be. sare, it only: tells us about the: poorer 


villagers of North Britain, 


eye on the printed 


Then each one must confess on seeing, 
That thou art not an earth-born being, 
Thy soul is ether here below. 

Tt is no easy matter to cull these flowers of poesy from 
so extensive a garden with due regard for our space, but 
we cannot refrain from quoting “ The Hostess’s Daughter ”’ 
in eatenso. It affords, perhaps, the best example in the 
volume of that free use of his native tongue, which it is 
the pleasure of Mr Sandars to make known to an apprecia- 
tive public. ; 

THE siahlaings DAUGHTER. 


Three students went crossing all over the Rhine, 
And there by my hostess they stopped at her sign. 


“ My hostess! and hast thou good beer and wine ? 
And where is that pretty daughter of thine?” 
“ My wine, tis true, is fresh and clear 
But my daughter lies on her funeral bier,” 
Mauvaise plaisanterie. 


Then entered the three the room straightway, 
And there in her coffin black she lay. 


The first he lifted the pall on high, 
And his glance was sad, when she met his eye : 


“Oh! if thou wert here still, thou beautiful maid 
I'd love thee from henceforth,” the first one said. 


The second let down again the pall, 
And turning, his tears ‘gan fast to fall : 


“ Alas! that thou liest on thy funeral bier, 
I’ve loved thee so truly for many a year.” 


The third in his turn raised again the veil, 
And kissed the maid on her mouth so pale : 


“ T’ve loved thee ever, I love thee to-day, 
I will love thee—till eternity.” 


In sad and sober seriousness we deprecate such monstro- 


{| sities of literature as outrage to the living and desecration of 


the dead. We referred above to Bulwer’s ‘ Schiller.’ Con- 
trast these two. Nothing in the language we use could be 
better, nothing more worthy of the genius whose admirable 
lyrics would, without such interpretation, have remained 
unknown to many. But while we have among us such 
men as Theodore Martin, Tom Taylor, Lord Lytton and 
his son, and many others equally accomplished and adroit, 
we must entreat Mr Sandars to remember how it has been 
said that 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

His prose is not better than his prosody, but his verse is 
—verse! with a vengeance. 





Peasant Life: being Shetches of the Villagers and Field 
Labourers in Glenaldie. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 

It. is like a gleam of sunshine in the literary life of 


the Reviewer when, once now and then, wearied with the 
¢onyentional novel and the irrepressible poems of the 


iod, he encounters an original, honest book like that 


Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 


but the writer gives us his experiences with such a straight- 
forward simplicity, and, above all, relates them so pleasantly 


and idiomatically, with just sufficient of the Scotch 


element to season the stories, that we cannot choose but 
race through the volume and wish for more. Of course 


Glenaldie itself has no existence, but starfds for some real 
glen—a quiet valley, beyond the Tay. This spot is chosen 
as the scene of the six little sketches from life, which form 


the volume before us. The literary merits of these sketches 


we cannot praise too highly. It is seldom that we read 


now-a-days such good English, and such simple, artless 


writing ; and yet fulfilling some of the highest aims of art. 


Then, again, how truthfully and pleasantly the author occa- 
sionally moralises in sentences which we might almost 


imagine to be drawn from some of our older English 


philosophers ; so pregnant are they with meaning, and so 


suggestive of yet something more than merely meets the 
. Take, for instance, this portion of 
the description of the youth of “The Dandy Drainer:” 


Perhaps in these winters of itinerancy, the boy, knowing that 
he was entertained on sufferance, and wepenants the kindness 
of his hosts, eagerly strove to make himself agreeable to the 
different people whom he encountered ; and thus the first seeds 
were sown of that facility of disposition which in his manhood 


ripened into want of principle. 


Do we not, all of us, make too much of love? We tint and 
eleyate a Caidioat the germ of which is primarily base and 
selfish, till it changes and colours our world, and exerts too. great 


to the seventh heaven, until fami 


pe die is for ever an idol. The system would be a benefit to 


the race that brought us to recognise the just mean between the 
irreverence of Mr William Durrand and the heroine-culture of 
Jo Forsyth. . Life generally, would be better and happier for it. 
To help to introduce sach a system, I should be disposed, were Ia 
nister of education, to make love-making, in its theory and 


easonable practice, an eotinnny subject of study. In progress of 
dme the most beneficent res might ensue from the | rational 





culture of this branch of knowledge. 


We can Wat read and wonder whist spell was Bandars 


Or the discourse on the theory and practice of love- | 
making, further on in the same story : 


' 
j 


f 


an influence on our lives. We make some woman or man our} 
object, regard him’ or her as superhuman, and straightway fall | 
down and worship. If our homens is accepted, we are elevated | 
liarity destroys our illusions. If 
we are never undeceived ; the common object of | 
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Our author, too, excels in the description of natural 

- and although he does not give us many specimens 

Be ‘hs ebtiell we find ample evidence of his powers in the 

introductory pages devoted to Glenaldie and its surround- 

ings. He depicts the valley as shut in on the north by 

heights covered with “ the sombre of the ancient fix- 

wood,” while on the south the hills “ look out on undu- 

lating wood and heat .” All along the environing heights 

« clumps of wood are irregularly scattered, diversifying the 
aspect and colour of the scene. 


: ‘tain seasons the colouring is gorgeous, and the valley 
Prey vers with fringe of gold. That is in early May, when 
the gorse, with its resplendent flowers, lights miles on miles of the 
summits. At the south-west end of the valley the two chains of 


hills diverge moré than before, and then they finally slope away 
to the at and west. There, where,the ridges cease to present 
their definite outline,'a range of hill is interjected from the west, 
terminating the strath at that end by @ precipitous eminence of 
crag, 600 feet high, which takes its name from the valley, and is— 
I ‘shall say—Benaldie. On. it, also, the mountain-pines start 
spectre-like from crevices, and, clustered on its summit, crown it 
with clumps twisted and deformed. On each side of Benaldie 
flows or tumbles a stream from the hills beyond ; now brawling 
brooks, now foaming, seething, torrents, as summer suns or 
winter tempests exhaust or swell them. Wandering in devious 
courses into the strath for a mile or two from Benaldie, they 
unite their waters, and thereafter sweep on through the valle 

with the composure and importance of matrimonial life, until, 
reaching the north-east, the combined waters have to crush, and 
rush, and tumble, through the obstacles which there present 


themselves. i \ . 
The valley, I have said, is fertile. Possibly at one time the 


whole strath was a great lake basin, before the waters found a 
way seawards to the north. This small fact remains, that in 
great floods, when rain on the hills sends down the streams “ in 
spate,” and the narrow outlet between the rocks is insufficient to 
drain off the increased waters, they swell thereabouts into a small 
lake, rendering the lands, for several hundred acres around, a 
marsh in winter. Here “the carses” in summer yield luxuriant 
pasture, which takes the browsing cattle deep to their hocks. But 
whatever may be the ancient secret of its fertile loam, numerous 
comfortable farmsteads bespeak the value of the soil, and assure 
us that, at least to the possessors of these steadings, the tilling of 
the earth is no unmitigated curse. These farmsteads, too, contri- 
bute in no small degree to diversify the valley’s beauty. Here, with 
bulky if not ornate architecture, crowning a grassy knoll on the 
river bank; there, peeping from a clump of orchard trees; at 
every short interval sending up the flaky, curling smoke from 
comfortable hearths, among the ash-trees, mto the clear blue sky, 
they break the agricultural monotony of field and fence. 

The dwellings of the labourers in this lovely valley are 
unfortunately not so poetical as the scenery around them. 
The peasant is considered well-to-do if his house or hut 
contains two rooms; that is, one on each side of the lobby. 
In such a dwelling the parents usually sleep in one room, 
while the younger people are huddled together in the other. 
But frequently the dwelling-house, byre, stable, and barn 
are all contained in one long building; thus, here “ the 
visitor is first introduced into the odorous abode of the 
‘neat’ cattle, and thence gropes his way through the barri- 
caded beds and furniture into the ‘fire-room,’ the sitting- 
room of the cotter-family.’’ In these cobwebby, smoke- 
begrimed habitations are the children of the northern 
peasantry reared. At six years of age the boy is sent to 
school, where he carries his daily contribution of peat to 
the school fire, masters the rudiments of grammar and 
arithmetic, and has the meaning of the theology contained 
in the “shorter catechism’ whipped into him, if neces- 
sary.. The education of the girl, if anything, is less. She 
seldom learns more than to write her name, and to 
spell a verse or two of the Testament. She is too useful 
at home, even at a very early age, to be long spared for 
educational purposes. But here and there is found an 
ambitious boy, who, in the quiet of the barn or the out- 
house, succeeds in building up some real knowledge on that 
slender foundation, which has only served to awaken his 
thirst for learning and literature. Sometimes he is success- 
ful in winning a bursary at the distant college, and perhaps 
in the end reaches “the haven of a rural manse.” But, if 
he settle down to the field labour of his forefathers, his 
toil is unremitting, while his diet is of the poorest. He 
labours from early morn to dewy eve in the monotonous 
and stupifying occupations of turnip-sowing or ploughing. 
He feeds on meal of oats or barley, either as por- 
ridge or in cakes, potatoes, occasionally a few turnips, 
and a small quantity of milk. The peasant “ bothy 
girl” fares no better. Her duties consist in mending, 
cooking, and generally ministering to the wants of the four 
or five unmarried ploughmen, who are housed in the bothy 
over which she has control. The time not occupied in 
this manner she devotes to labour in the fields, Thus 
early thrown into the society of rough lads, with only the 
very slight protection of her nominal residence at the 
female bothy, there is little hope of her safety. Our author 
considers that the ‘Scotch marriage laws, or the peasant’s 
hazy notions of them (they perplex the College of Justice 
itself), operate to augment the evil. It is a common apology 
of the unfortunate female, ‘I thocht it was richt atween us. 
He promist me mairridge '—an apology generally accepted.” 
If the peasant marries he usually finds it more difficult to 
obtain work than when he was single ; but, having obtained 
it, he becomes literally adstrictus glebe, having little to 
console him, and always striving to feed a number of little 
ones from wages of perhaps ten or twelve pounds, and a 
scanty supply of oatmeal and milk. To be sure, he gets 
his cot rent-free, and perhaps manages two or three drills 
of potatoes. His literature consists of the Bible, the 
Catechism, the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and, perhaps, the 

‘Confession of Faith ;’ and, having little treasure to lay 
up here below, he becomes often a God-fearing man, 
“mouthing doctrines and mysteries,” and endeavouring to 
lay up treasures in that heayen where all labour ceases, 





and the weary are at length at rest. Such is an ouili 5) 
sketch of the peasant whose rude annals the author hag 
not disdained to weave into several simple and touching 
stories. The little tale of “The Mason’s Daughter” is one of 
the best, although it only relates the uneventful life of a 
village girl, long gone to her rest in the auld kirkyard, 
beside the tree, The passage of love between her 
and William Black, the poor widow’s son, is prettily told. 
The boy lends the girl a book of fairy tales, which seem to 
her the revelation of a new life : A 

Now a world of pleasant purity and most pleasant sadness 
opened to her, pure and beautiful, and in harmony with her pee 
strange fancies; and she often wished herself there when her 
mother scolded, And she dreamed of it under the apple-tree at 
dewy morning before her mother was up; and again down the 
lanes and in the wood when she went forth with Johnnie; and 
again under the tree in the twilight, when the shadows aided her 
strange imaginings. ‘The old tumble-down cottage of the widow, 
too, took some new colouring from her dreams. Was it not in 
fairyland, and full of fairy promptings and light and brightness ? 
And week after week found her with her weakly charge, sitting 
in the ¢pttage with Billie B., or loitering on the grass-plot 
admiring the alan a cow, which undoubtedly had much of 
fairy in it too. e@ widow loved the girl; and William did not 
grumble although interrupted in his study. 

_The apples had digappeared from the trees, the flowers had 
mostly faded from bank and hedge, even phantasy was fading in 
chill nights and frosty wre = October had come, and William 
Black must go forth to meet fate in the bursaries’ competition at 
Aberdeen. And Aberdeen was so far away as to seem to the 
widow and her friend Lizzie, and to the lad too, wrapped in the 
mystery of all lands unknown. He was going, provided with one 
adlitaty pound note, the charge of which was an anxious affair, as 
serious almost as the hazards of the competition. With the pound 
he was to defray his passage from Inverwick to Aberdeen, 5s., for 
he travelled *‘in the steerage ;” 1s. 6d. forthe porterage of his box 
from the steamer to the Auld-toun ; 5s. 6d. to cover his lodgings 
and food through the competition-week ; and the balance was to 
freight him home if God by em him not. Thus was his scrip 
scrimply furnished. He had not two coats. Often did the widow 
urge him to beware of thieves; as also of a certain wicked porter 
at Aberdeen, who there had defrauded the scholar’s uncle on his 
first landing. The fraud lay in charging half-a-crown instead of 
ls. 6d. for the carriage of the lad’s trunk—a shameful and 
nefarious wrong—regard being had to the value and paucity of the 
student’s shillings. 

Lizzie bade William Black good-bye, and hoped he would win 
a big bursary, and not come back for long; and he, looking into 
her sweet face, fancied he was certain of success; and her sweet 
smilé haunted him all through the dull dropping night, as he sat 
beside his mother in the carrier’s cart to Inverwick, or walked by 
the cart-side to shake off the drowsiness that crept on him at 
times. And at early morning he went on board the steamer with 
his mother’s blessing and the pound intact, and “ went down into 
the sea” and was sick. But he won no bursary in the competi- 
tion; and, I doubt not, he wept bitter tears for his discomfiture. 
He came home very humble and shame-faced, feeling much as if 
he had committed manifold crimes. His mother met him at 
Inverwick. She also was sadly dispirited ; but again she blessed 
her son, and thanked God who had restored him to her; and dully, 
drearily, they took their way home, all their high hopes vanished, 
the black night through which they wearily trudged seeming a 
true figure of their blighted prospects. The delivery of the milk 
next morning was a sore task to the stricken widow, who shrunk 
from the lukewarm sympathy expressed for “ her laddie’s failure.” | 
But to Lizzie she brought a monthly rose, “the last flower of | 
their garden;” and said, “ Willie was very dowie and downcast, | 
one might be encouraged a bit if Miss Mowat would kindly see | 

im. 

But in the end William Black succeeds in winning a 

bursary, and also succeeds in forgetting Lizzie’s love when 
appointed to the lofty elevation of schoolmaster at a 
country academy. We need not detail how, in the end, 
“another lover t and found her,—a lover nobler 
than the noblest of human ideal.” 
“The Dandy Drainer” is a story somewhat more comical 
than the others, and abounding in farcical humour. There 
is the same pride, the same weakness and want of principle 
involving its own punishment ; the same vanity and fond- 
ness of display among the poor villagers of the North as 
among the richer denizens of cities. The life of the! 
Dandy Drainer, and his gradual fall through love of dress 
and dissipation, are very truthfully depicted, and his, 
wretched end points a righteous moral. The other stories | 
are equally interesting, and contain many sketches of | 
external nature, of the banks and braes, the mountain 
and the glen, of Highland scenery, which we should like 
to transfer to our ; 

To all who wish to find a healthful and improving book, 
and desire to know something respecting the inner lives, the 
toil, and the suffering of some of their less-favoured fellow- 
creatures, we heartily commend a volume which we cannot 
read without acquiring a great respect and sincere admira- 
tion for the anonymous author. 








Byeways of Europe. By Bayard Taylor. In Two 


Volumes. Low, Son, and Marston. 

Here are a couple of volumes imported from America 
and reissued in the English market with only one revision 
—that of the publishers’ imprint. Bating their anti- 
British tone, we may coyymend them as not unworthy of a 
welcome. It is by no means a disadvantage that our 
insulated self-satisfaction should occasionally be reminded 
of the fact that we do not in all things seem to others as 
to ourselves we seem. But complacency need not be over- 
much disturbed because Mr Bayard Taylor makes plaint 
against England that she did not in 1769 interpose 
against the making over of Corsica by Genoa to France ; 
neither does it matter seriously that in commenting upon 
the resistance of Corsica to the Duke of Choiseul’s Treaty 
under Paschal Paoli, and the yain looking of her people to 
England for help, Mr Taylor asks, with a petrifying sneer, 
‘When did England ever help a weak and straggling 
people?” It may fascinate the patriotism of theoretical 








politicians of a certain school to recommend armed partici- 


pation in all heroic struggles, without "question as to ripe- : 


ness of time and cost in blood or gold, But our national 


debt puts an effectual damper upon the disposition to: 
indulge in bootless wars ; and we content ourselves with | 


“moral support,” Ask Italy what value she puts upon 
our moral support, and she will answer by desiring its con- 
tinuance with as much additional activity as is compatible 
with physical non-intervention. Her unity is inevitable, and 
moral support is sufficient for the progress thereof. Belgium, 
too, fears not absorption if only assured (and she is 
assured) of the moral support of Great Britain. Of English 
sympathy with struggling nationalities it is hardly worth 
arguing here, however; therefore we may pass it by, as 
well as one or two other topics in the work before us equally 
anti-British in tone and colouring, with a simple expression 
of regret that they should have been treated so ungraciously, 
and we think so unreasoningly, by an intelligent American. 

Ten volumes of travel have emanated before these from 
the same practised hand; and having, as Mr Taylor puts 
it in his almost too familiar letter to the reader, “ floated 
upon the waters of the White Nile, roamed through the 
pine forests of Phrygia, and over the hills of Loo Choo,” 
the reader who has not been so fortunate as to meet him 
before feels at once that he is in the presence of a traveller 
who has learned to know the passion of an explorer; and 
he expects amusement, if not instruction, accordingly ; 
while those who have profited by earlier acquaintance (and 
among them our author counted men like Humboldt and 
Tennyson), will be quick to sympathise with and eager to 
eat the fruit of an expedition intended to combine a sum- 
mer trip to the Arctic zone, with a design of studying the 
Scandinavian races and languages. They will be disappointed, 
however; for beyond a cruise on Lake Ladoga, a hurried 
journey to Nishni Novgorod, and a winter in St Petersburg, 
all described with the enthusiasm of a tourist rather than 
the reflective discrimination of a student of Scandinavian 
races and languages, they will find nothing, 

Mr Taylor's first adventure on his second visit to Europe 


was a trip, at annual pilgrimage time, to the head of Lake 


Ladoga. The steamboat Valamo was to leave St Peters- 
burg for Serdopol; stopping on her voyage at various 
places of interest, amongst others at the island and monas- 
tery of Valaam. It was the anniversary of Saints Sergius 
and Hermann, and the Festival of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul. Lake Ladoga, though the largest in Europe, had, 
according to Mr Taylor, never before been described by 
any traveller from personal observation. School books and 
geographical dictionaries were done with it when they had 
said that “it is full of fish; it is stormy; its outlet is the 
Neva; its length is 117 miles, its depth in some parts 
1,400 feet ; that it receives the river Volkhoff and the over- 
flow of nearly half the Lakes of Finland; and finally, that 
it lies between 60 deg. and 61 deg. 45 min. north lati- 
tude.” Not without reason was this apparent neglect ; 
for as far as we are able to gather from our author’s nar- 
rative to the contrary, there is little of interest exeept to 
the pleasure-seeking traveller that can be said about 
Ladoga and its isles, It certainly is interesting as a bye- 
way ; and surprising it will be to those who associate the 
Arctic zone with perpetual frost and snow, to find there a 
scene like this: 

Crowning its eastern bank, and about half a mile distant, stood 
an immense mags of build from the centre of which tall white 
towers and green cupolas shot up against the sky. This was the 
monastery of Valaam, Here, in the midst of this lonely lake, on 
the borders of the Arctic zone, in the solitude of unhewn forests, was 
one of those palaces which religion isso fond of rearing, to show her 
humility. In the warm afternoon sunshine, and with the sin 
luxuriance of vegetation which clothed the terraces of rock on 
either hand, we forgot the high latitude, and, but for the pines in 
the rear, could have fancied ourselves app ng some cove of 
Athos or Euboa. The steamer ran so near the rocky walls that 
the trailing branches of the birch almost swept her deck ; ev 
ledge traversing their grey, even masonry, was crowded with wild 
red pinks, geranium, saxifrage, and golden-flowered purslane ; 
and the air, wonderfully pure and sweet in itself, was flavoured 
with delicate woodland odours. On the other side, under the 
monastery, was an orchard of large apple-trees in full bloom, on a 
shelf near the water; above them grew huge oaks and maples, 
heavy with their wealth of foliage ; and over the tops of these the 
level coping of the precipice, with a balustrade, upon which hun- 
dreds of pilgrims, who had arrived before us, were leaning and. 
looking down. 

Quitting Valaam after a few hours, the steamer, relieved 
of the bulk of her ’ ed to Serdopol, where 
Mr Taylor discovered three races and three languages exist- 
ing within territorial limits of such insignificant dimensions, 
and with a history so purely local and uninteresting to the 
world at large, that he gladly spared himself the task of 
transcribing it into his volumes. “The government and 


its language are Russian, the people are mostly 

with a very thin upper crust of Swedish derivation, whence 
the latter is cultivated as a sign of aristocraey.’ 

This, with one or two elaborate landscapes in words, is all 
that our author adds to the meagre information panes 
op record about Serdopol. He chanced upon a favourable 
opportunity of seeing the whole population of this obscure 
spot gathered together : 

Phere was to be a fair on the morrow, and from the northern 
shore of the lake, as well as the wild inland region towards the 
Saima, the people had collected for trade, gossip, and festivity. 
Children in ragged garments of hemp, bleached upon their bodies, 
impudently begged for pocket-money ; women in scarlet kerchiefs 
curiously serutinised us ; peasants carried bundles of freshly-mown 

rass to the horses which were exposed for sale; ladies with 

Tungarian hats crushed their crinolines into queer old cabriolets 
gentlemen with business faces and an aspect of wealth smo 
paper cigars ; and numbers of hucksters offered baskets of biscuit 
and cakes of a disagreeable yellow colour and great ooage: 
toughness. It was a repetition, with slight variations, of av + 
fair anywhere else, or an election-day in America, 
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Passing through the roughly-paved and somewhat dirty streets, 
ppab anions full of printitive ieawers, ries which emitted 
powerful whiffs of salt fish or new leather, bakeries with crisp 
locks of bread in the windows, drinking-houses plentifully sup- 
plied with gvass and vodki, and, finally, the one watchmaker, and the 
vendor of paper, pens, and Finnish almanacs, we reached a broad 
suburban street, whose substantial houses, with their courts and 
hinted at the aristocracy of Serdopol. The inn, with its 
Sevedih ign, was large and comfortable, and a peep into the open 
windows disclosed as pleasant quarters as a traveller could wish. 
A little farther the town , and we found ourselves upon a 
rough, sloping common, at the top of which stood the church with 
its neighbouring belfry. It was unmistakably Lutheran in appear- 
ance,—very ‘plain and massive and sober in colour, with a steep 
roof for shedding snow. The only attempt at ornament was a 
fanciful shingle-mosaic, but in pattern only, not in colour. Across 
the common ran a double row of small booths, which had just 
been erected for the coming fair; and sturdy young fellows from 
the country, with their rough carts and shaggy ponies, were 
gathering along the highway, to skirmish a little in advance of 
their bargains. 
The road enticed us onwards into the country. 
= » _ ” oe > 
Once off the cultivated land, we found the hill a very garden of 
wild blooms, Every step and shelf of the rocks was cushioned 
with tricoloured violets, white anemones, and a succulent, moss- 
like plant with a golden flower. Higher up there were sheets of 
fire-red nese and on the summit an unbroken carpet of the 
dwarf whortleberry, with its waxen bells. Light exhalations 
seemed to rise from the damp hollows, and. drift towards us; but 
they resolved themselves into swarms of mosquitoes, and would 
have made the hill-top untenable, had they not been dispersed by 
a sudden breeze. We sat down upon a rock and contemplated 
the wide-spread panorama. It was nine o’clock, and the sun, near 
his setting, cast long gleams of pale light through the clouds, 
softening the green of the ficlds and forests where they fell, and 
turning the moist evening haze into lustrous pearl. Inlets of the 
lake here and there crept in between the rocky hills; broad 
stretches of gently undulating grain-land were dotted with the 
houses, barns, and clustered stables of the Finnish farmers; in 
the distance arose the smokes of two villages; and beyond all, as 
we looked inland, ran the sombre ridges of the fire-clad hills. 
Below us, on the right, the yellow houses of the town shone in 
the subdued light—the only bright spot in the landscape, which 
elsewhere seemed to be overlaid with a tint of dark transparent 
gray. It was wonderfully silent. Not a bird twittered; no bleat 
of show, or low of cattle was heard from the grassy fields; no 
shout of children, or evening hail from the returning boats of the 
fishers. Over all the land brooded an atmosphere of sleep, of 
se tual . To sit and look upon it was in itself a 
refreshment like that of healthy slumber. The restless devil 
which lurks in the human brain was quieted for the time, and we 
dreamed—knowing all the while the vanity of the dream—of a 
ne life in some such among an ignorant and simple- 
es people, ourselves as untroubled by the agitations of the 
wor 
We had scarce inhaled, or rather, insuded, to coin a word for a 
sensation which seems to enter at every pore—the erence quiet 
and its suggestive fancies for the space of half an hour, when the 
wind fell at the going down of the sun, and the humming mist of 
mosquitoes arose again. Returning to the town, we halted at the 
top of the common to watch the farmers of the neighbourhood at 
their horse-dealing. Very hard, keen, weather-browned faces had 
they, eyes tight-set for the main chance, mouths worn thin b 
bi larthings, and hands whose hard fingers crooked with hold. 
ing fast what they had earned. Faces almost of the Yankee type, 
many of them, and relieved by the twinkling of a humorons 
faculty or the wild gleam of imagination. e 8 little 
horses, of a dun or dull tan colour, seemed to understand that 
their best performance was required, and rushed up and down the 
road with an amazing exhibition of mettle. I could understand 
nothing of the Finnish tongue except its music; but it was eas 
to reser that the remarks of the crowd were shrewd, intelligent, 
and racy. 


Designedly Mr Taylor’s volumes are not in narrative 
form, which in works of this class and kind is certainly 
an advantage. They supply excellent occasional reading, 
and peg Large: monotony. At the time of our author’s 
visit to Nishni Novgorod, Macbeth occupied the principal 
part of the programme at its theatre. audience were 
Persian and Tartar, the company Russians, and the star 
actor, Ira Aldridge, a distinguished Maryland mulatto tra- 
gedian. Sufficiently ludicrous must have been the combi- 
nation of sensations; but we may quote Mr Taylor’s notice 
of the play : 


On arriving, we were ushered into two whitewashed box 
which had been reserved for our party. The emt 
having been informed of the Envoy’s presence in Nijni-Novgorod, 
had delayed the performance half an hour, but the audience bore 
this infliction patiently. The building was deep and narrow, with 
space for about eight hundred persons, and was filled from top to 
bottom. The first act was drawing to a close as we entered. King 
Duncan, with two or three shabby attendants, stood in the court- 
yard of the castle,—the latter represented by a handsome French 
door on the left, with a bit of Tartar wall beyond,—and made his 
observations on the “ pleasant seat” of Macbeth’s mansion. He 
spoke » of course. Lady Macbeth now a: , ina 
silk-dress of the latest fashion, expanded by the amplest of 
crinolines. She was eer pus handsome, and nothing could be 
arg than her face and voice. She received the royal party 

ike a well-bred lady, and they all entered the French door 


— 
here was no change of scene. With slow step and folded arms 
Ira Macbeth entered and commenced the so 4 uy, Olt tt were 
done,” &¢., to our astonishment, in English! He was a dark, 
strongly-built mulatto, of about fifty, in a fancy tunic, and light 
8 ngs over Forestian calves. His voice was deep and power- 
ful; and it was very evident that Edmund Kean, once his master. 
was also the model which he carefully followed in the part. There 
ware the same deliberate, over-distinct enunciation, the same pro- 
pauses and lually-performed gestures, as I veneer, 
_ tations of Kean’s manner. Except that the copy was a 
= © too apparent, Mr Aldridge’s acting was really very fine. 
he Russians were enthusiastic in their applause, though very 
tow of them, probably, understood the language of the part. The 
: riental auditors were perfectly impassive, and it was impossible 
0 er, ne regarded the ormance, 
was in some respects the most am i 
aa cabton the stage. In the dagger-scene, pong Myng 
ron ge to Forrest ; it was impossible to deny him un- 
Om ws ¢ talent ; but his complexion, continually suggesting 
Macbeth vas mich better adapted tothe part of Danie sania 
pted to the part ; 
psi by ae gentleness, she smiled as shet lifted sag mre : 
heel a yey samme in the tenderest aecents, “ Infirm of Pp ‘ 
dagger!” At least, I took for granted that these 








Yi might. be chosen. 


were her words, for Macbeth had just said, “ Look on ’t in I 
dare not.” Afterwards, ‘six Russian soldiers, in. tan-coloured 
shirts, loose trousers, and high boots, filed in, followed by Macduff 
and Malcolm in the costume of Wallenstein’s troopers. The 
dialogue—one voice English, and all the others Papeian rope 
ceeded smoothly enough, but the effect was like nothing which 
our stage can produce. Nevertheless, the audience was delighted, 
and when the cattain fell there were vociferous cries of “ Aira! 
Aira! Aldreetch! Aldreetch!” wntil the swarthy hero made his 
ap ce before the foot-lights. 
onsieur D, condacted our friend P. into the n-room, where 
he was received by Macbeth in oo a ae a —o ~ 
be a dignified, imposing personage, who carr! - 
tones into sar tuaelien.” On being informed by P. that 
the American minister was present, he asked— 

“Of what persuasion ? ” 

P. to’ set him right, and Ira then remarked, in his 
gravest tone, “I shall have the honour of waiting upon him 
to-morrow morning ;” which, however, he failed to do. 


We turn with a sénse of relief from our author's record 
of the winter in St Petersburg, which is simply a highly- 
coloured panegyric of Russian high life, and of the peace 
and contentment of the Russian people — a Pied 

lity, and especially with its poco-curante head. “The 
E evidently, better “aft “ag aR are generally made of 
in the Romanoff line,” says Mr Taylor (who, by the way, 
during his winter's stay in the Russian capital, was a fre- 
quent participator in the hospitality of the Winter Palace). 


last article; but the subject is one of almost purely 
technical interest. 

With every line and word of an article “On the Art of 
Dinner-giving” in the Oornhill Magazine we heartily 
agree. We could wish to see the admirable common-sense 
suggestions of the writer everywhere adopted; they would 
mn 3 one of the great toils of life something of a pleasure, 
A study of “ Wallenstein and his Times,” of which the first 
part only is given here, opens vigorously. The subject is 
lightly and picturesquely treated ; but as yet the complex 
character of Wallenstein—the test-stone of any such effort 
—has not been touched. Mr Reade’s story is continued in 
Mr Reade’s peculiar style ; and the padding of the number 
is of usual merit. 

Te Bar has made a decided effort this month ; and 
made it successfully. To begin with, the authoress of 
‘‘ Not Wisely but too Well” commences a story entitled 
‘« Red as a Rose is She.” We could have wished that the 
interesting materials of this story had been treated with 
less carelessness and a little more modesty of style; but, as 
it is, the tale promises to have no lack of character and 
interest in it. Here and there, too, we come upon some 
excellent touches of humour ; as when the persecuted girl 
of the story says to her obdurate lover, who has pressed 
her into a corner, and demanded a decisive answer, ‘‘ Very 
well, very well, I’ll—I’ll think about it; could you be so 





Of the popularity of Alexander II. he saw an instance at 
a fair in the park of Catherinenhoff. The Emperor came 
unexpectedly riding along ; “one cheer went up from scores, 
of thousands; hats darkened the air; eyes blazing with 
filial veneration followed the stately figure of the monarch 
as he passed by;” and, our author continues, “ I stood 
among the people and watched their faces. I saw the 
phlegmatic Slavonic features transformed with a sudden 
and powerful expression of love, of devotion, of gratitude ; 
and then I knew that the throne of Alexander II. rested’ 
on a better basis than tradition or force.” We may con-| 
gratulate Alexander ; but we are sorry for our friends the: 
Russians. 

In his journey to the little free land of Appenzell, Mr 
Taylor gave much study to its not particularly intricate, | 
though thoroughly democratic, government. Reaching Bt 
Gall in April, a month earlier than the time proper for 
rightly enjoying the journey, he was fortunate enough to be 
present at the Landsgemeinde, or Assembly of the People, and 
also to witness the election of judges for the districts, who 
are re-elected annually; and the close of the Landsge- 
meinde, which our author describes as one of the most 
impressive spectacles he ever witnessed. The pastor of 
Hundwyl ascended the platform, the governing Landam- 
man took the oath of inauguration, swearing to uphold 
the constitution and laws, to protect the widows and orphans, 
and to secure the equal rights of all. The Landamman 
then turned to the people and. read them their oath, that 
they would further the Liem and prosperity of the land, 
preserve its freedom and its equal rights, obey the law, 
protect the council and the judges, take no gift or favour 
from prince or ere aN and that each should accept and 
perform to the of his ability any service to which he 
Thus they registered their solemn 
patriotic vows, in the sight of God, and face to face with 
one another. 


We are furnished with reminiscences of Mr Taylor's 
journey from Perpignan to Montserrat; and of what he 
calls his Balearic days, of whose picturesque and interesting 
details the quotations we have given above, descriptive of 
other and less fayoured byeways, will be taken as an 
earnest. Space will not permit of our following him 
through byeways of Spain, Germany, andItaly. Garibaldi, 
whose island home he visited, declined to give him audience, 
on pleas of ill-health ; yet, notwithstanding the apparent 
discourtesy of the General, our author industriously noted 
down each particular of his daily life that could be gathered 
from the crowd; and here they are put forth without 
further complaint of the provoking disappointment sustained 
by our author than the bare record of it. For our own parts, 
we wish the island of Maddalena, and the circumstances 
that qualified the enjoyment of his visit to it, had been left 
without notice in a work which, upon the whole, we rejoice 


to have read. 





THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


In a preliminary notice of Mr Lecky’s ‘History of 
lerenesie aa published in these at a week or 
two ago, we ventured to anticipate that the inductive 
moralists would protest against the singular misrepresenta- 
tions of their doctrines which Mr Lecky had offered in his 
new er We are not surprised, therefore, to find in the 
Fortni Review @ vigorous onslaught on “ Mr Lecky’s 
First Chapter ” by the Editor. Apart from its merits nf a 
piece of fine and powerful writing, Mr Morley’s criticism 
seems to us unanswerable in its various positions. As we 
have already remarked, whichever side of the ethical ques- 
tion one may take, it is certain that Mr Lecky, in treating 
of both sides, has exhibited an astonishing confusion of 
thought, and, occasionally, a puerility of illustration. which 
must -cause many of his readers profound surprise. Mr 
Lecky’s misapprehensions or misrepresentations are very 
ably and clearly exposed in this article. In the same 
number of the ‘Fortnightly,’ the most notable of the 
other contributions are, an introductory dissertation, by 
Mr Mill, upon Mr Thornton's “Qn Labour ;” and a pa 


. r, 
by Mr Swinburne, on proposed emendations of Shelley's 





text. There are some suggestions of fine criticism in this 


_ very kind as to loose my hand ?”’ The mild protest of these 


last few words is capital, ‘Temple Bar’ then proceeds to 
discuss Mr Tennyson’s claims to be a great poet, and disposes 
of them in a very rapid fashion. We do not imagine that 
any people capable of forming intelligent opinions on such 
matters ever placed Mr Tennyson among the great poets— 
among the Shakespeares, Dantes, Miltons, and Shelleys ; 
but there can be no doubt of the value of an article such 
as the present in moderating the excessive and exaggerated 
enthusiasm which is sure to fall to the lot of a fashionable 
and popular poet, and forcing this artificial admiration to 
explain itself. The article is really a masterly one; and 
the rest of the contents of the May ‘Temple Bar’ are 
particularly good. 

In Blackwood “George Eliot’ renders into effective 
English verse Boccaccio’s story of King Pietro and Lisa. 
The story is a very touching one, and it is here very touch- _ 
ingly told. It will be remembered that in Boccaccio, the 
song which Lisa sends to the King is given. In this later 
version the authoress substitutes a song of her own; and 
curious readers will find food for meditation in comparing 
the two. Although “How Lisa Loved the King”’ is 
written in a different mood from that which produced 
“ The Spanish Gipsy,” it exhibits pretty much the same 
characteristics as that elaborate effort at poetry. It is full 
of fine feeling, nervous in diction, abounding with felicitous 
descriptions and chance phrases which indicate the results 
of deep thought; and yet we miss from those desirable 
elements the glamour and gleam of true, spontaneous 
poetry. For the rest, ‘Blackwoo1’ has articles on ‘“ Self- 
Government in Ireland,” ‘‘ Convent Life,” and “ Sir John 
Lawrence,” with Cornelius O’Dowd’s usual instalment of 
shrewdness and platitude, wit and dulness. O’Dowd upon 
breach of promise is simply absurd. He seems to imagine 
that all breaches of promise to marry are made by men, 
who invariably break the promise through a wicked mal- 
evolence, and for whose proper punishment duelling ought 
to be resuscitated. But—to put out of the question the 
fact that most men who break a promise to marry do so 
because they have discovered what they do not like in the 
temper or disposition of their “intended ”—is it not 
notorious that nine out of every ten proposed matches 
which are broken off are broken off by women? Argal,, 
every person who refuses to fulfil an engagement to marry, 
is not an impudent scoundrel who ought to be called out 
and shot. 

The May Fraser opens with a temperate and sensible 
article on “‘ Women’s Education,” which begins by protest- 
ing against the “ blackguard” tone in which women are 
now so frequently written about, and ends with saying 
that women should have their “intellectual horizon” 
widened. But there is novelty neither in this nor in any 
of the other suggestions in the article. There is a capital 
paper on “ President Grant,” having the thorough ‘ Fraser’ 
ring in it; and there are several other articles of interest 
in the number, which is, on the whole, an excellent one. 

St Paul's promises a story by Mrs Oliphant, which is to 
be called “ The Three Brothers,” and the first chapters of 
which will appear in the June number. In the present 
number, that remarkably fine and careful story, “The 
Sacristan’s Household,” approaches a conclusion; and 
“Phineas Finn” is concluded—for which some people 
may be disposed. to murmur Gott sei dank! The articles 
are somewhat heavy. ‘St Paul’s,’ we observe, will, after this 
number, be published by Messrs Strahan. 

Tinsley has a goodly show of fiction in its pages, con- 
tributed by Mrs Wood, Mrs Riddell, and the author of 
‘Guy Livingstone.’ Of the three stories, we prefer 
‘‘ Austin Friars,” and can only regret that the story-telling 
power which it evinces should be marred by obvious defects 
and mannerisms of style. But the tale itself exhibits 


striking material, of which much may yet be made. There 
are, also, articles on ‘ Painting and Puffing,” ‘ Monasti- 
cism,” “ Fussy Folk,” and “ Ladies’ Clubs.” 

The Contemporary opens with a short paper by Professor 
Conington, “On Déllinger’s Interpretation of Christ's pre- 
cept about Divorce.” Of Mr W. A. Page’s “ Children and 





The 


Children’s Boo 


” we may speak at some future time. 
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curiosity of the number _is an article by the Rev R. St J. 
Tyrwhitt on—the Rev. R. St J. Tyrwhitt. The excuse for 
the article is some one or two loose notions about art 
criticism ; but the real subject of it is the author himself, 
who, it seems, has been rather hardly dealt with by certain 
‘reviewers. We had not the pleasure of reading the reviews 
‘of which Mr Tyrwhitt complains, but we should have been 
glad to perceive that he had profited by them to the extent 
of avoiding the bad grammar, the self-complacency, and 
absurdity of this very strange production. MrTyrwhitt saysof 
himself, “ We are acquainted with a good many artists for 
an outsider ;”’ and then proceeds to remark that “all are 
more or less cracked.” It is said that dwelling among mad 

ple tends to produce insanity ; and it may be that Mr 

whitt has suffered by his acquaintance with “ artists for 
an outsider.” , 

Belgravia is very interesting this month, and the instal- 
ment of Mr McOarthy’s story is better, as an instalment, 
than any previous portion. The light, and colour, and 
picturesqueness of this work of fiction are admirable ; and 
the realistic drawing of the hero’s mental moods is a fine 
piece of psychological analysis. There are some clever 
articles in the number, but the “poetry” is poor. 

The Broadway seems to us to aim at too much, and to 
fall short through imperfect performance. There is nothing 
very remarkable in the present number, except an article 
on Emerson, in which Mr Robert Buchanan again proves 
that he is either unacquainted with, or totally unable to 
appreciate, the character and work of the very greatest of 
contemporary Englishmen. We should have thought that 
Mr Buchanan had been sufficiently called over the coals 
for his immature and inconsiderate speeches about Mill, 
Bright, and others, to have refrained from talking of 
Carlyle’s ‘howling effeminacies,” his ‘rude face,” and 
the like. : 

We are the more disposed to give a hearty welcome to the 
monthly part of the Young Ladies’ Journal, in that this 
magazine offers so excellent a contrast to more than one 
of its contemporaries which have, of late, been aiming at 
popularity through the advocacy of tight-lacing, the 
whipping of girls, and similar pleasant subjects. The 
‘Young Ladies’ Journal’ is not only free from any charge 
of the kind, but its positive merits, in the form of sensible 
and practical advice in the various departments of domestic 
usefulness and amusement, commend it to every one who 
wishes to see safe and wholesome literature brought into 
his household. 











THE THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
EXAMINER. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The programme of the fourth Concert on Monday last 
was full of interest, the Symphony of the first part being 
No. 4 in D, by Cipriani Potter, an accomplished composer 
and a distinguished musician, and, in addition, one of the 
oldest members of the Society. He has now retired from 
the musical profession, after having held the post of prin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy for twenty-seven years, where 
he gained the love and esteem of all with whom he was 
associated, whether professors or pupils. His Symphony, 
which was written as far back as 1829, has been several 
times performed by the Philharmonic Society, and on this, 
as on previous occasions, the impression it created was that 
of genuine admiration. In conception and instrumentation 
the hand of a true master of his art is apparent; and 
throughout the work there is a vein of genuine melody. 
The Andante, in which the horn opens with the chief 
subject, is full of tranquil beauty; and the Finale 
Presto. was played with such spirit by the band, and is so 
originally treated by the composer, that it was difficult to 
resist the encore which was loudly demanded, and to which 
it was fairly entitled. However, Mr Potter made his 
appearance in the orchestra in acknowledgment of the 
delight of the audience so emphatically shown, and it must 
have been extremely gratifying to him to receive such an 
expression of feeling from the members of the band as well 
as the subscribers. 

Rode’s “ Violin Concerto in B minor” followed, in which 
Mr Henry Holmes, our distinguished English violinist, 
played with great execution and beauty of tone; but the 
composition is wanting in melody, although it is well adapted 
for displaying the mastery of the performer over the difli- 
culties of the instrument, and in this Mr Holmes created a 
genuine sensation. 

_Mendelssohn’s “Serenade and Allegro Giojoso,” for 
pianoforte and orchestra, wound up the first part of the 
programme. Mr Charles Hallé played, as he never fails to 
do, with great firmness of tone and refinement of expression, 
and he was accompanied with the utmost care by the band. 
The Serenade is remarkable as having been written and 
scored by Mendelssohn in the short space of three days. 
The second part was almost entirely devoted to Beetho- 
ven’s wonderful “ Pastoral Symphony,” which was superbly 
played by the band. This magnificent work, which the 
Philharmonic Society may be said to have made their own, 
was first performed by them at the Concert of June 5, 
1820. Since which time they have never failed to give it 
once during each year. It is so thoroughly well known to 
every one with the smallest pretension to musical taste, 
that any description of it would be superfluous. It will be 
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ance, every movement was played to perfection, and seemed 
to be enjoyed alike by the performers and the audience. 
The lovely Andante, “ By the brook,” so thoroughly de- 
scriptive of pastoral life, breathing of spring time and woods 
and meadows, vocal with the song of the nightingale and 
the cuckoo, was heard with renewed pects; and the storm 
scene, in which the music rises to the height of grandeur, 
was so splendidly given that the enthusiasm of the audience 
was fairly roused, 

Miss Edith Wynne, our sweet-voiced native Tr, 
delighted every one by her vocalisation in Mozart’s lovely 
air from Idomenéo, “ Zeffiretti lusinghieri” ; and Mr Sims 
Reeves, who was in good voice, sang the great song from 
Der Freischiitz, “Through the forest,” and Beethoven’s 
“Lieder Kreis,” with great purity of style and refinement. 
The Concert concluded with Schubert’s overture to Rosa- 
munde. 


OBYSTAL PALAOE, 


» Rossrst Festiva, 

It must be doubted, whether a musical festival in the 
Crystal Palace, or, indeed, any magnificent choral demon- 
stration in a merely secular building, is adapted to the 
purely devotional character of the Stabat Mater. Rossini’s 
particular composition may be better suited, perhaps, to 
this kind of demonstration than Palestrina’s, Haydn’s, 
or Scarlatti’s ; for, except in rare and momentary touches, 


there is probably less of devotional pathos throughout his! notice 





notable and appropriate feature in the selection. Alto- 
gether, there was a gravity and dignity about the entire 
display which was in keeping with the original idea; and 
the audience must have felt that they were assisting at 


a kind of requiem for the great musician, both regretful 
and religious. 





HOLBORN THEATRE. 


Old playgoers who, like ourselves, can remember Lord 
Lytton’s clever comedy, as originally produced at the Hay- 
market some thirty years ago, will probably have shared 
our sense of comparative disappointment on witnessing the 
revival of Money at this pretty and commodious theatre. 

This, however, is no great dispraise, if we contrast the 

esent with the original cast. Assuredly, Mr Barry Sul- 

ivan has too much merit to lack modesty, and would him- 
self concede the pas to the Macready who created the 
impersonation of Alfred Evelyn. Mrs Hermann Vezin 
played, as she always does, with much tenderness and feel- 
ing, but the Clara Douglas of Helen Faucit is no more. 
Although by no means disposed to be laudator temporis 
acti, this present writer cannot fail to note the want of 
colour, of individuality without exaggeration, passion with- 
out rant, calmness without tameness, which pervades the 
| present rendering of the play. True, there are few come- 
dies, of modern manners and drawing-room atmosphere, 
‘more difficult of fit interpretation than the work under 
Lord Lytton did much and well in the grouping 





. 
’ 


work than in that of most of the other great composers’ and contrasting of the dramatis persone ; the main incident 


who have set the hymn to niusic. 


Yet the words of the' of the 
Stabat Mater can never be consistently regarded in any share of a 


piece,-—unexpectedly acquired wealth falling to the 
poor proud man, and all the attendant condi- 


other light than as penitential in the extreme ; and, of the tions of change in friends, as in fortune,—affords ample 
thousands who were present last Saturday at the Crystal material for the evolution of character; but the artificial 
Palace, many must have felt not a little pained, from time tone of polished society requires a delicacy of rendering, a 
to time, by the sacrifice of the spirit of the words to mere refinement of representation, which is not so readily found 
brilliant and artistic sound. “‘ Quis est homo,” sung with ‘among us as it is among the actors par ercellence of all 
energy and feeling by Madame Rudersdorff and Madame the world, the French. Byron says, apropos of the unin- 


Sainton-Dolby, is a duet that defies devotional sympathies 
in the way Rossini has expressed it; while ‘‘Pro peccatis” de- 
claimed superbly by Mr Santley, suggested really nothing of 
the tenderness which the words so richly convey. That the 
whole of the performance, by band and chorus and solos, was 
unexceptionably , no one could entertain even a mo- 
ment of doubt; but that Rossini was much more at home 
in the music which followed than in the plaintive concep- 
tions of the Stabat Mater, we may be permitted modestly 
to believe, without detracting from his merits as a great 
musician. 

The sparkling overture to Semiramide, following shortly 
after the Stabat Mater, sounded like a justification of the 
opinion, previously formed, that Rossini’s forte was opera. 
No one but Rossini could have written Semiramide ; yet 
this is a compliment that could not be paid to his Stabat 
Mater. The same may be said of the overtures to La 
Gazza Ladra and William Tell, which were performed by 
the band with consummate discretion and power. Rossini 
wrote them; and no one but Rossini could have imagined, 
or at least reduced to score, such delicious scintillations of 
harmonious wit. But the introduction of Sir Michael 
Costa’s March from Naaman, though obviously intended 
as a graceful compliment to the conductor, was certainly 
not appropriate to the occasion. The honours of the 
festival were Rossini’s, and not Sir Michael's; and to inter- 
polate the spirit of Rossini with the spirit of Sir Michael, 
was hardly the happiest form of flattery to so acute a 
judge of music as latter. Moreover, the difference 
between the various styles of Rossini’s composition would 
have been much more marked, and, therefore, more appre- 
ciable, without the needless interruption. For example, 
the prayer in Mosé in Egitto stood out in wondrous con- 
trast to the overture to La Gazza Ladra. This prayer, as 
most musicians are aware, was an after-thought of the 
great composer, and was, consequently, not introduced at 
the first performance at the San Carlo Theatre in 1818. 
It is of this superlative movement that Rossini’s friends 
have declared that it was written on the spur of the 
moment, in the midst of a noisy, crowded company ; and | 
that some one inquiring of Rossini how it was possible he' 
could write under such infelicitous circumstances, he replied, 
“Je n'ai jamais eté de ceux qui transpirent en composant.” 

With Mr Santley and Mr Vernon Rigby for a baritone, 


and tenor, and Madame Rudersdorff and Madame Sainton- | 
Dolby for a soprano and contralto, we expected that the: 
solos would be admirably rendered, nor was there any 
ground for disappointment. The absence of Madame 
Titiens,—prevented from singing by an accident,—was 
subject for regret to those who believed that her voice 
was the most exceptionally fitted for the enormous area 
of the Orystal Palace. The chorus,—which was an assem- 
blage of vocal contributions from half a dozen different 
choirs, of which the Sacred Harmonic Society and the 
Orystal Palace choirs were the dominant items,—sang like 
one voice in regard to precision, and was only heard to 
positive disadvantage in those quick and running passages 
which set the echoes quarreling about the transepts. 
Three thousand performers—band and chorus included— 
were by no means too many to fill the monster edifice ; but 
the result of their position in a sort of alcove neces- 
sarily produced reverberations of sound that gave sono- 
rous indistinctness to the notes, But even this defect, if 
defect it was, imparted a rugged grandeur to the whole 
performance which was in harmony with the massive 
character of a memorial musical festival ; while the ab- 





sufficient to say that we never remember a finer perform- 





sence of opera solos, both vocal and instrumental, was a 


teresting nature of fashionable novels : 


The real secret of the highest tribe 
Is that, in fact, there’s nothing to describe ! 

And it is by no means easy to give dramatic force to 
impersonations trammelled by the restraints and conven- 
tionalities of modern social life. Hence, in the praise- 
worthy endeavour to avoid the least approach to coarse or 
eccentric interpretation, Mr Sullivan’s company incur some 
risk of the opposite extreme of tameness. The Lord Gloss- 
more is curiously uninteresting; the Sir John Vesey, 
‘worldly old gentleman, too transparent a humbug to take 
anybody in. Mr Coghlan and Mr Cowper, as Blount and 
Smooth, might be twin brothers, for all the contrast they 
‘display ; and the Graves and Stout of Messrs Honey and 
Bernard are more exaggerated than characteristic. Mr 
Sullivan appears to be somewhat afraid of letting himself 
loose even in the impassioned scenes between him and 
Clara, which not only admit of, but absolutely demand, 
vigorous disregard of conventional decorum, The comedy 
is, however, remarkably well placed on the stage, and will 
please those whose more limited experience of plays and 
players does not entitle them to the privileges of compari- 
son and the pains of reminiscence. 





THE QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


Mr Boucicault’s condensed version of Victorien Sardou's 
Seraphine is an unquestionable success, although the abbre- 
viations attending the process of mutation tend in some 
degree to puzzle and confuse the audience. We are there- 
fore disposed to postpone full analysis of the play until a 
second hearing shall have enabled us to form some more 
accurate judgment on its merits. 

Miss Herbert as the heroine, Miss Patti Josephs as her 
victim-child, and Mr Emery as the insidious clerical ad- 
viser and confidant, played most admirably; nor must we 
omit to note the ease and applomb of Mr Charles Wynd- 
ham’s Plantrose, and the vigour of De Montignac, so ably 
represented by Mr Herman Vezin. Miss H. Hodson, also, 
merits special mention in her always difficult character of 
the boy lover, so obviously a pretty girl and unsatisfac- 
tory husband. We promise ourselves the pleasure of 
returning to the subject of this attractive performance, 
which, meanwhile, we can confidently recommend our 
readers to see for themselves. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 
Sr James’s THEATRE. 

The somewhat repulsive subject of passionate devotion 
to an object more than unworthy,—treated with the united 
skill of MM. Barriere and Thiboust in their well-known 
play, Les Filles de Marbre,—has been presented to the fre- 
quenters of this house during the week, in succession to 
the Roman d’un Jeune Homme pauvre. The admixture of 
a Jeunesse dorée with Bohemian elements and demi-monde 
ubandon, affords a wide field for lively conversation, if it 
do not open the door to the introduction of moral improve- 
ment. The Raphael of Oh. Lemaitre, and the Desgenais of 
M. Brindeau, were the sole noteworthy characters. The 
force and fervour of the former showed in admirable con- 
trast to the liveliness in earnest of his friend. We do not 
desire to appear ungallant when we say that Madame 
Brindeau played the part of Marco far better than she 
looked it. An artist’s perception of (Lyttonic?) the True 
and the Beautiful must indeed be perverted, if he can die 
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for love of so remarkable an opposite to the Ideal of his 
devotion. 


which enjoyed ed success on its production in Paris, 





The rush of candidates for-favour with the musical 
public is so overwhelming that we cannot find time or space 
to note the merits of each concert, morning, noon, and 
night, offered to our notice. The Philharmonic—new and 
old—Mr Walter Bache, Mr W. Ooenen, and others too 
numerous to mention, must rest satisfied with a sweeping 
comment of commendation for their efforts. We have 
already dealt so largely with the Musical Union series, that, 
in fear of finding our paper rechristened the EUlaminer, we 
can only say that another has been given with 
success. Further,—we have to note that the constant strain 
of public ormances appears to tell overmuch on the 
physique of some of our most favourite vocalists, who, if 
they make too much hay while the sun of the early season 
shines, will scarcely reap a profitable after-crop. The great 
marvel, however, is the fact, substantially proved, that 
wherever the concord of sweet sounds is to be heard, there 
is ever an overflowing crowd of attentive listeners. 





Le Figaro states that Patti's departure for London has 
been delayed by the appearance of a swelling on her head, to 
which Senator Nelaton is attending. It is added that she 
will not return to Russia next winter. 

Madame Alboni has just concluded an arrangement with 
M. Strakosch for fifty appearances in Rossini’s Messe Solen- 
nelle for 6,0001, 





Correspondence. 


THE NEW LAW-COURTS. 


Sir,— Whilst the battle of the sites is still raging, would it 
not be desirable to reconsider the proposal to utilise Somerset 
House? That building would be found to combine the great 
desiderata of easy access from every side, and comparative 
economy of adaptation (without adding another story, as 
some one sagely suggested), with the still greater advantage 
of affording opportunity for retrenchment and abolition of 
useless offices, A thorough inquisition would prove that the 
public interests are as little oted in many of them as if 
the officials were highly paid for digging holes to-day, and 
filling them up to-morrow. Take the Stamp Office, for 
instance, See the large oceupied by the stamping or 
pe ing department, which, now that unaffixed stamps can 

bouske at the shops, it is an entire waste of public money 
to keep up. It is posatbly a saving of money to some of the 
newsvendors, but why should the er gf for it ? Most of 
the offices in the same building, if looked into, would afford 
equal for economy and pruning down to the standard of 
utility. Indeed it is by no means clear that, besides affording 
due space for the Courts of Law, room could not still be 
found for any of the offices that it might be deemed desirable 
The celine this Anents ble would, doubtl 

s Augean stable would, doubtless, raise a 

how! in all the quarters of corruption, but the public would 


applaud and support the Minister who had the boldness and| ceded with a good grace. 


honesty to carry out so wholesome a reform. 

As to the assumed loss in the sale of the Carey Street site, 
it appears rather absurd to suppose that so large a cleared 
space in the very heart of the metropolis can be less valuable 
now than when it was cumbered with tumble-down and 
squalid rookeries, Tam, &e., C. W. R. 





PRIMAVAL MAN AND NATURAL SELECTION. 


Sir,—In your review of the Duke of Argyll’s ‘ Primeval 
— it is —o “ > th wed nst arty Lees 
or Development is strengt t et t e human 
per nak diverges pw reracture of a ee in the a. 
tion of greater p) elplesaness and w —a fact 
which goes directly to the teeth of the doctrine of natural 


Be 
Surely there is a fallacy in this statement, or rather a com- 
bination of fallacies. su your reviewer considers 
civilised man in a condition of greater “ physical helplessness 
and weakness” than the brates, amongst which he probably 
includes ourang-outangs, gorillas, &c. ; but civilised man can 
obviously thrive where any anthropied ape would starve. 
Less muscular amy ay smaller bones, and weaker teeth 
may be accompanied by more cunning and r skill, and 
it is not at al) uncommon to find the ph y weakest of 
two animals best able to fight its life-battle under given con- 
ditions. If man, in his highest existing state, is the descend- 
ant of savage man, or, still more remotely, of some anima 
lower than a savage man, “ natural selection” would have no 
‘difficulty in accounting for the preservation of those indi- 
viduals who, at various transition exhibited greater 
mental power, accompanied by a gradual decline of certain 
om pe powers. The practical question for natural selection 
Solve at any given time, is that of relative fitness for 
existing conditions. As man becomes a tool-making and 
tool-using animal, he soqesren the ability to dominate over 
circumstances that would exterminate a less intelligent crea- 
a and his race may thrive where theirs dies out. 
erbert Spencer's term, the “survival of the fittest,” gives 
the best idea of what Darwin means by natural selection. 
The “fittest” is not necessarily the highest or the lowest, 
but the best adapted to the circumstances. An oak is 
" than a moss, in the sense in which your reviewer 
speaks of strength but there are places in which the oak would 
and the flourish, A savage race can only be civilised 
rough such a development of its mental and moral faculties 
. are suitable to its cireamstances, and give it greater power 
utilising them. As soon as any creature obtains increased 
power of making the best of its position, “ natural selection ” 
eae vial lye whey or not the superiority has 
been expense of sacrificing strength in some 
rections, J am, ke, 8, ’ 


The next eB aryren is Les Inutiles, of M. Oadol, 


RATING OF HOSPITALS. 


Sir,—There are some principles so plain that one can never 
hear. of their i mare rg without astonishment ; and 
there are matters of private and of public poy or. expe- 
diency so obviously uisite, that we can ly dismiss 
from the charge‘of culpable wrong-headedness the n who 
denies or opposes them. Rating of Hospitals and Infirmaries 
exemplifies this. One day last week, Mr Wheelhouse brought 
in a Bill to exempt such places from liability to rates. His 
motion was well received by tle House, as no doubt a large 
majority out of doors of all classes of the people wished it 
be, but opposition was given from quarters whence it ought 
not to have come. Mr Goschen, as head of the Poor-Law 
Board, in a speech such. as we regret to say he has so often 
made since he found himself in the atmosphere of Gwydyr 
House, professed himself very favourable to such a measure 
peovidea it was practicable. “Well, what was his difficulty— 
‘If charitable and religious institutions were to be exempted, 
what was to become of the local rates?” Do not the rate- 
payers, who manage; the hospitals and who desire such 
exemption, understand well enough how far the aggregate 
amount of rates will’ be affected, or the additienal amount 
eg from their fellow rate-payers? It is not easy to 


hearts of the officials who persist in building the Insane 
Asylums. It is much more easy to credit the report that Mr 
Goschen is legislating against his own convictions in rating 
charitable institutions, and is overruled by another benevo- 
lent legislator, who rides this particular hobby. Mr Gilad- 
stone has for years been desirous of rating all schools, 
hospi dispensaries, &c.; and it is alleged that Mr Goschen 
is unwillingly following his leader's particular caprice. 

Rating hospitals is, in fact, levying taxes upon the poor, who 
suffer from diminished aid, and upon those who extend to the 

r their benevolent assistance. It dashes a portion of the 
Shon from the hand of charity, and prevents those towards 
whom it is extended from pickingit up. 

As to the parish or its rate-payers being benefited by 
this levy upon charitable , they who are interested 
know very well that it is otherwise. If a rate is levied upon 
an hospital equal, as in one instance known to me, to the cost 
of four beds, then the poor who would have occupied those 
beds will come upon the rate-payers, in some form, for that 
help which voluntary kindness had absolutely imparted and 
which the law confiscates. : 

Moreover, no policy can be more unwise than to check 
voluntary effort in any direction where it is exercised in the 
cause of religion, instruction, or benevolence. In all such 
cases voluntary effort is most efficient, and reacts upon those 
who make it with hallowing power. The Government should 
either encourage and stimulate fpr compeionslly supploneniing 
it,—or they should let it alone altogether. But actually to 
frustrate it, to stand between it and the objects of its mercy, 
to fetter it by fiscal impositions, is a course which will not 
bear the test of investigation, either as to its reasonableness 
or morality. 

It is painful to see a man like Sir Michael Be ach, at once 
amiable, able, and kind-hearted, talking against time, as he 
did, in order to get rid of the motion before the House. 

Besides, in my opinion, this unnatural opposition is labour 
lost. The public spirit of the philanthropists is decided 
enough to this measure relief to our benevolent 
institutions, and Mr. Goschen and the Poor-Law Board will 
very soon find that they will be obliged to yield to a power- 
ful pressure from without, what ought to have been con. 


I am, &., Mepicvs. 





THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT, 


Sir,—Permit me through your columns to invite public 
attention to the following considerations, which I think 
ought not to be altogether disregarded at a time when a 
to consolidate and amend the Law of Copyright is before 
the House of Lords. It is pro fitly enough, that the 
author of a'work of art should have the exclusive right to 
reproduce it, and. this includes the right to publish photo- 
graphs. Now I conceive that when the State is called upon 
to assist and, encourage men of genius and industry by 
imposing restraints on the rest of the community, it ee a 
right to make terms, and to see that society parts with no 
more than is needed to answer the purpose ; accordingly, some 
provision ought to be made to ensure the exercise of the 
right to photograph when there is a demand for it. If the 
author will not do this, let him be bound to grant a license 
to some one who will; otherwise the porte ia made to forego 
a great part of the advantage of the discovery of photo- 
graphy, and this without really securing the end in view, 
viz., protection of the author. Original works must in the 
nature of pr be very limited in number ; for, to take the 
most favourable case, that of engravings, the wear and tear 
of the plate admits of only: a small number of first-rate 
impressions, and the competition for the possession of 
originals would probably be none the less keen were the less 

us class enabled to obtain Photographs, which will 
surely content none of the few who can afford, as well as 
appreciate, fine engravings. ; 

n another part of the Bill it is, I understand, proposed 
that when an artist sells a painting he is to be understood to 
with his right to repeat it, unless he expressly reserves 
the right todo so. Now this, I think, is on principle wrong. 
The ground of interference can, I suppose, only be that the 
pasa are of a painting is wronged by the diminution in its 

rice when some one else purchases the replica. He is clearly 
not otherwise hurt by the fact that other people can now 
have a pleasure of which till that time he alone was the 
master,—at all events, the anti-social desire of exclusiveness 
is not one to which the law ought to give any countenance. 
But this loss of price is one to which the original purchaser 
may fairly be called on to submit, just as most of us have to 
submit to the loss which ensues upon extended discovery of 
gold mines and the consequent cheapening of gold, ‘An 
agreement, such as it is proposed to treat as implied whenever 
a picture is sold without conditions, is, it seems to me, open to 
objections that are analogous to those which are fatal to 
contracts in restraint of trade; so that, at the least, the 
presumption should lean the other way. 
Lincoln’s Inn, May 4, 1869. Iam, &., J.P. H. 





ve that any very great concern for them troubles the| }, 


a) 


CONTINENTAL CHARITIES versus BRICKS AND 
MORTAR CHARITIES. 


_ Sir,—The very admirable letter of Mr Hill hits a blot 
the phrase is,in our London charities and pauperism, pr foo 
mean magnitude. When winter comes, about next Christmas, 
we shall probably have all the old complaints back again; 
the same deaths from cold or destitution, the same infanticides, 
the same helpless “sensationalism” of the Carlylekind, The 
nucleus of nearly all charitable work of the kind referred to 
should be, as it is in Paris, or Berlin, or New York, the regis. 
trar’s book of the local dispensaries ; the advice of the visitin 
ty Me dispensary doctors {a somewhat despised d 
in don), suggestions of ladies’ committees as to 
employment for women and children, &¢c, Your corre. 
spondent. says a very thoughtful thing when he questions 
whether in London we do not want practical visitors in its 
lanes and alleys, like Dr .Chalmers (once in Glasgow), rather 
than largely liberal men like Mr Peabody. r believe we 
want both.’ T am quite sure that in our dispensary visitin 
amongst the poor (if Mr Carlyle will believe it), the saddest 
thing we find is ‘that this sick child, or that half-starved 
sucking mother, or that other poor woman or man out of work 
wants nourishment, very often, rather than physic. They have 
een hunted by the police, apomtronbiind by the Carlyle 
school of men of cast-iron routine, who give no charity or 
dole ; badgered aud crushed by the ruffianism of the so-called 
relieving officer ; turned out of their homes to make way for 
a Midland Counties railway castle of bricks and Belyian 
glass and iron ; and now they lie down to starve and grieve 
and die, And often they would die but for the generous dole 
of your Soho shopkeeper or Westminster tradesman, or 
Pancras clergyman. 

We want adaptation very notably in medicine, medical 
charities, and taxation for charities. Our most deserving 
hospitals, such as the one in Gower Street, and our most 
deserving dispensaries, of which there are two or three in 
Westminster alone, are not su one fourth as they 
should be,—legacies, meanwhile, are left to the e iously 
fashionable, because incredibly wealthy, St Bartholomew's 
or St Thomas’s, since it is in agreement with Aldermanic 
routine ; just as some provident weak individual occasionally 
leaves the Chancellor of the Exchequer seventeen shillings 
and eleven pence halfpenny to reduce the National Debt ! 
The sums thus wasted or lost would set Gower Street and St 
Pancras on their legs, but it is nobody's business to know any- 
thing at all about it. , 

Your excellent journal hears both sides of these questions, 
so one is besapted to test your courtesy in explanation of 
things carefully kept out of medical and “sensational” 
journtls. 

We want to break through old medical cireumlocution-office 
vested interests, or uniformity of vestries, Exeter Hall chari- 
ties on paper, and harshness of relieving officers. In all these 
we have, what Mr J. Stuart Mill terms it, the vice of too 
much organisation, too much routine, sameness, and indiffer- 
ence ; no individual liberty of action, ‘‘ Variety, not uniform- 
ity,” as Mill has it, is what-we want. We made a mess of the 
Cattle Plague visitation because it would not do for the press 
or Privy Council to go out of its way to examine anythin 
out of the beaten track of old routine. Our coroners hol 
hundreds of inquests in the month, never noticed, on unhappy 
infants that die at birth in the sad throes and anguish of their 
mothers’ agony, because solemn uniform routine is dead 
against Foun institutions. We go on building gigantic 
madhouses round London, though the experience of Gheel 
and all civilised Europe is against it, as it is against ‘‘ baby- 
farming,” —sensationalism in place of Foundling hospitals. We 
have not many sincere men in the press to help Mr Gilpin in 
abolishing capital punishment (except your journal) ; routine 
forbids it. 

We want more charity as well as variety in our manage- 
ment of charities, Per ps the finest institution in Russia is 
its magnificent Foundling Hospital at Moscow, supported by a 
meeney | tax or royalty on playing cards, like the fospitals of 
Paris by a tax on opera tickets. Foundlings in France or 
Russia are not left in the dust-heaps or left to starve as in 
the garrets of Westminster, regardless of the mothers’ tears. 
As Wordsworth has it—those griefs and tears, 

Those hauntings from the infirmity of love 
And aught of what makes up a mother’s heart. 


Let us be om to the ee of England and Ireland. The 
gallows has been a ve d teacher in Ireland. Infauticide 
trials are a similar mockery. 

The dispen committees, the doctors and the clergy, 
must ever be in London the nucleus of what practical charity 
there is in places like the Tower Hamlets, Westminster, the 
Isle of Dogs, or Boro’. Mr Trench’s ridiculous, impudent, 
and — book on Ireland, misrepresents in the most 
shameful manner what the clergy and medical men of dis- 
pasmariae did in the three famine years in the south of Ireland. 

he local clergy of Kerry now shout at the folly of the 
book ; but we no more mind them than the Privy Council 
did the Cattle Plague, or the remonstrances of a few quiet 
men against the Alabama ship leaving Liverpool. We pre- 
tend to be frightened at “levelling up,” asa bull is angered 
atared rag. We are frightened, as the men of cast-iron of 
our time are at almsgiving to the poor. We have something 
yet to learn from Continental experience of charities, out- 
door relief, pauperism, doles to the poor, medical relief, 
lunatic asylums, workhouses, &c. 

The chronic insane are accumulating in our London mad- 
houses, but in Germany only the acute cases are taken in ; 
and these are nearly all cured. Hanwell has 1,700 of these sad 
chronic ineurables ; Colney Hatch about the same ; and it is 
an old joke, that to go through their wards is a walk of 
twelve miles! And yet we are building more madhouses, 
when science points to none at all! Let us, in a word, have 
a little of this activity directed to visiting the sick poor, and 


we should do much more good. 
Iam, &c., Cuaries Kipp, M.D. 
Sackville Street. 
IIe 
DEATHS.—On the 2ist of April, at Borde Mary, the beloved 
wife of James Milnes Gaskell, a, pe on the 2th, at Arcachon, Dé- 


pees de la Gironde, five days after the death of her sister, Char- 
ote, eldest daughter of the late Rigit Honourable OC. W. Williams 




























' Wynn, M. P, 
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GF gurt and Fashion. 


j th ul with their Royal Highnesses 
piss Maley St "Beatrice and Prince Leopold, is 
ex to leave and return to Windsor on or about 
the 8th inst. esty will ,cross in the Royal yacht to 


Her Maj ; 0 
d saad thence . special train over the 
Toehon an South-Western and t Western Railways to 


Prin ded.at Port Erin, Isle of Man, on Tues- | 
day jams. gta te and party, attended by the Governor 
of the island, arrived at Douglas by carriage at four o'clock, 
and in the i ey were present at a grand ball. 

Se eae Eiiduiness the of Leiningen arrived at 

Osborne on Tu . Prince Lowenstein Wertheim and the 
Prince of Leiningen left on Wednesday. 
- On Wednesday night Mrs Gladstone had a reception at 
Carlton House terrace. Among the visitors were his High- 
ness the ‘Nawab Nazim of Bengal, accompanied by Prince 
Soliman Kudr Bahadoor and Prince Ali Kudr oor, and 
attended by Colonel and Mrs ry oy ' 

The Du of Marlborough had a reception on Wednes- 
day evening, at-her residence in St James's square. A bril- 
liant and numerous company assembled, and a musical 
entertainment, under tthe direction of Mr Wilhelm Ganz, 


formed part of the evening’s attractions. 


Helos of the Week, 


Home Notes. 


A meeting against the Irish Church Bill, attended by 
several pa bey of Parliament, and by the representatives 
of a number of Conservative associations, and others, was 
held at St James’s Hall on Monday last, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Harrowby. 

The extraordinary number of pictures excluded from the 
Royal Academy Exhibition this year, has induced a com- 
mittee of gentlemen and artists to form a select supplemen- 
tary exhibition. A spacious suite of rooms has already been 
secured in Bond street, within two minutes’ walk of the 








Academy. 

The Central Chamber of Agriculture held a numerously- 
attended council meeting at the Salisbury Hotel on Tuesday, 
under the presidency of Mr Reed, M.P. The chief subjects 
diseussed were the OC ious Diseases (Animals) Bill, the 
Adulteration of Seeds Bill, and a proposal for repealing the 
tax on malt and obtaining an equivalent for it bya tax 
on beer. 

In the case of the Taunton election petition, the Court of 
Common Pleas has decided that the judgment of Mr Justice 
Blackburn, which seated Mr Henry James in the room of 
Mr Serjeant Cox, must be ed as final and conclusive, 
and that all further ngs against the return of the 
present member must be stayed. 

Ex-Chief Justice Lefroy died on Tuesday at Bray, of 
bronchitis, in his ninety-sixth — 

At a circus performance at Bolton on Tuesday evening, the 
“Female Blondin” was crossing a rope, sixty feet high, when 
she missed hér footing. In falling she grasped the rope with 
her hand, and was afterwards caught by the crowd below, 


Several thousand permet witn the accident amid intense 
excitement. She fortunately escaped with little injury. 
‘ The inquest at Derry closed ay he with the verdiet 


that. Monerieff came by his death by a bullet wound dis- 
ery owl the police ; that the police received provocation, 
but firing was unjustifiable, as they had not. given 
warning to the people. The authorities were censured for 
not taking sufficient precaution to preserve peace. 

- ‘The Literary Fund dinner took on Wednesday eyen- 
ing, under the presidency of Lord Stanley, who, in the course 
of his speech, gave an assurance, from his own personal 
knowledge, that the assistance of the fund was given to none 
but those who deserved it, Mr Reverdy Johnson, in respon- 
ding to the toast of the diplomatic body, reiterated his con- 
viction that peace between England and America was not 
likely to be disturbed. Among other speakers were Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Sir John Burgoyne, Lord Colchester, 
—w & Lawrence, Lord Justice Giffard, and Mr Anthony 

ro 

The Manchester election petition was argued on Wednes- 
day in the Court of Common Pleas, the question being 
whether Mr Hugh Birley, the Conservative sitting member, 
was ualified from sitting and voting in the Naodad by 
treason of the firm of which he was a member being con- 
tractors with the Government. On Thursday Mr Justice 
Willes delivered judgment that Mr Birley was entitled to 
retain his seat. 

At midnight on Tuesday night eight armed men entered 
the premises of Mr Connolly, carrier, of Cork, and presenting 
revolvers terrified the person left in charge into giving up 
the k They seized a case containing arms, addressed to 
the o of the barracks. Several boxes directed to the 
same address were also rifled. 


The opening of the Holborn Valley Viaduct has been 
arranged to take place in July. 
Spain. 


' In Monday's sitting of the Constituent Cortes, the discus- 
gion of the phs of the draught of the Constitution 
relative to the religious questions was resumed, These have 
been modified by the committee in a more liberal sense. 


Deputy Pi y Margall roposed the complete independence of 
rch and Stat e we 


Chu 
The majority of the Cortes is said to be in favour of a 
change in the Ministry, but there will be no change until the 
articles of the Constitution relative to the form of govern- 
ment shall have been adopted by the Cortes. 
In, Tuesday’s sitting of the Chamber, Senor Zorilla, 
Minister of the Interior, introduced a Bill authorising an 
firm to lay a submarine cable between Portugal, 
Ferrol, and England, The House resumed the discussion 
upon the articles of the Constitution concerning the religious 
question, which were opposed by Deputy Capdevilla, Ad- 


‘similar announcement, the resolution was rejec 
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miral Topete protested against the doctrines enunciated by 
the Republican deputies. 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes, Senor 
Vinader moved a resolution to the effect that the House had 
heard with satisfaction a declaration of Admiral Topete, con- 
demning the attitude of Senor Sunyer, a Republican deputy, 
with reference to the proposed Constitution. Admiral Topete 
opposed Senor Vinader’s resolution, which he said would tend 
to restrict the freedom of the deputies. He added that he 
should vote against it ; Serrano having made.a 
by 119 
votes against 20. . The Cortes afterwards decided that from 
Friday next sittings should regularly be held in the daytime 
and in the evening with a view to accelerate the debates on 
the Constitution. The discussion on this matter was then 
resumed. Senor Castelar spoke on the religious question, 
and in the coutse of his h he stated that he had 
abandoned Catholicism. for phileenphy and reason, 

A Carlist sonaatoney has been discovered at Barcelona, 
which has led to thirty-six persons being arrested. Several 
superior and commissioned officers, both on active service and 
on half-pay, are among the prisoners. Implicatory documents 
have also been seized. ays 

In Wednesday evening’s sitting of the Cortes, after a 
speech from Senor Olozaga, in which he reviewed the debate 
upon the articles of the Constitution relating to religion, 
clause 20 was adapted 17 178 votes against 75; and clause 
21, concerning liberty of worship, was also agreed to by 164 
votes against 40. 


Belgium. be 

The Echo du Parlement of Monday evening confirms the 
rumour that M. Bara, Minister of Justice, has placed his 
resignation in the hands of the King. 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Chamber of Representatives, 
M. Coornans inqui of M. Bara, Minister of Justice, if 
there was any truth in the report of his resignation. M. Bara 
replied that he had no communication to make on the sub- 
ject. 

‘ The Budget of the Ministry of Justice for 1870 was adopted 
by 52 votes against 22. j 

M. Detheux, leader of the party of the Right, made the 
following declaration: ‘* The s engaged from the first 
in the recent negotiations with France can alone judge of the 
consequences of the protocol. The Right, therefore, reserves 
its views upon the question until the final results and the 
documents which have been exchanged shall be laid before 
the House. In the meantime it leaves to the Government all 
responsibility. When the result is known it will raise a 
debate on the. whole question, but it does not wish that its 
silence should be taken as an — of the conduct of the 
President of thé’ Ministry.” reply, M. Frére-Orban de- 
livered a 8 in which he stated that the Government 
was, by virtue of the Constitution, alone responsible, and 
that the reserves made by the members of the Right were 
unnecessary. “The Government,” he added, “ has obtained 
results which have been found satisfactory, and our relations 
with France remain of a cordial and sympathetic character. 
We have succeeded in our wish that our proposals should be 
taken into consideration, and they are likely to be accepted 
on purely economical e hope, therefore, that the 
result arrived at will be found equally satisfactory by both 
countries.” M. Tesch, late of the Luxemburg 
Railway, announced that he would present further observa- 


tions on the subject. 
Italy. 


The Prince and Princess’ of ‘Wales and suite, accompanied 
by Sir Augustus and General lini, and Count 
Arrivabene, arrived at Turin at two p.m. on Monday, and 
— at the Hotel de l’Europe. 

n Monday’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies the de- 
bate on the revenue estimates of 1869 commenced. Signor 
Ferrari stated the prog of the Piedmontese Party, of 
which he is the leader. Its principal points are—liberal 
government, strict administrative economy, and the firm 
maintenance of the national aspirations. The mission of the 
Party of Action, he said, had entirely ceased, and Parliament 
was now the sole source of the national strength and initia- 
tive. Count Cambray-Digny, Minister of Finance, demon- 
strated the necessity of a strong and compact majority for the 
execution of the. Ministerial. progranime. he Minister 
strongly insisted u the inviolability of engagements with 
public creditors. quidation or a conversion of the public 
debt would be tantamount to bankruptcy. Signor Ferrari 
said that it was the intention of his party resolutely to sup- 
port the Government, without, however, implying that they 
approved of all its measures. He concluded by propos- 
ing that they sho tothe order of the day, consisting of 
three paragraphs, The frst two declared that the Chamber 
is persuaded that the nation wishes for the test union 

concord in Parliament, in order to ensure the restoration 
of the finances to a sound condition by strict economy and a 
better organisation of taxation ; the Chamber is convinced 
that the firm maintenance of these principles will en- 
sure a natural and orderly development of constitutional 
wri Pecans two were voted a 

e thi paragraph was as follows: “The Chamber, 
having h the declaration of the Ministry, is confident 
that the Cabinet will conduct the public administration in 
bre pentas and poate to the order of the day.” — es 

ivision this paragraph was ado: by 168 Ayes agains 
Noes. Seventy-seven em ge the Left abstained from 


voting. 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, General 
Menabrea and Count bray-Digny, in reply to a question 
of Signor Villa Tommasso, that the income-tax was 
deducted from the coupons of the Pontifical debt precisely in 
the same manner as from the other coupons of the Italian 
public debt. 

The semi-official © Italienne of Thursday 
denies that a special mission to the French and Italian Courts 
has been confided by the Spanish Government to Senor Mon- 
temar relative to a candidatnre of the Duke of Aosta to the 


throne of Spain. The same adds that the Duke is not 
believed to have any ambition in that direction. 
Prussia. 


In Tuesday's sitting of the North German Parliament, in 





reply to an inquiry relative to the projected postal treaty 
with England, nev von Philipsborn, Mirector of the Postal 


from the editor of the Austrian Military 


states that this document was not made public 








Service, stated that the difference between the views of the 
British and North German Post Offices was solely connected 
with the high remuneration required by the Post Office of 
the North German Confederation for the earriage of closed 
parcels from England through the Federal territory to other 
countries. After the conclusion of necessary negotiations 
with the railway companies, the Government would make a 
communication to the British Government, and he hoped it 
would be attended with a satisfactory result. The assertion 
that excessive demands on the part of the Southern States 
prevented the conclusion of the treaty was unfounded. 


Austria. 


The official Hvening Post of Wednesda: 
article defending the Government from the oh hy 
some Prussian journals in reference to the soblieation of a 
Prussian despatch in the “ History of the Campaign of 1866,” 
by the staff officers of the Austrian army. The Eveni 

ost eigmations as false the accusations that a cypher h 

been stolen, that Prussian officials had been corrupted, or that 
an'abuse had been made of the confidence of the Prussian 
Government. The publication of the despatch in question 
was exclusively the act of the compiler of the history, who 
found it in the archives, The question of how the despatch 
came there was no concern of the author of the history, nor 
is any one entitled to ask it. The official newspaper concludes 
by defending the Government from the reproach of seeking to 


annoy Prussia, 

Turkey. 
Christians into the army has beeh 
abandoned, owing to the serious loss the treasury would suffer 
by the abolition of the tax the Christian subjects of the Porte 
pay to be exonerated from military service. However, there 
1s a project of forming a landwehr. 


Russia. 

General Melinkof, formerly Minister of Public Works, is 
presented to the rank of General in Chief, and nominated a 
member of the Council of the Empire. M. de Stoeckl, who 
has been relieved from his post of Minister to Washington 
on his own demand, has received the Grand Cross of the 
White Eagle, and rept) pig Count Blondof, Minister at 
Steckholm, has been e a Privy Councillor. 

India, 
oa agit of Affghanistan reached Jellalabad on the 
u 

Authentic accounts state that Ishat Khan, the son of Azim 

Khan, had been captured at the frontier. 


— -_ — 
Hotabilin, 
The uis of Bute, in token of gratitude for his con« 
version, and as a thank-offering, is about founding and 
endowing a magnificent hospital for lepers in J em,— 
Westminster Gazette. 

The French Exhibition of Pictures was opened in Paris 
on Saturday last. This year it contains 4,320 works, of 
which many are its, more of ladies than of gentlemen, 
Yearly the quantity of wheat brought into this 
from Russia increases. For instance, in February, 1869, 
wheat to the value of 469,099/. was imported, against 
368,960/. in the corresponding period in 1867. Of course it 
is well known that our supplies of wheat from Russia are 
much in excess of other countries, even the United States,— 
Chamber of Agriculture Journal. 

The widower Prince of Monaco—the smallest sovereign 
State in Europe,—is about to marry a Bourbon princess, 
sister-in-law to the ex-King of Naples, 

Mr Jefferson Davis, in a private letter, says that his health 
is excellent, and that he intends to return to this country 
this spring. He adds: “It has been my purpose to return 
this spring to what was my home, and if permitted to do so, 
without injury or embarrassment to my friends, to engage in 
Sat business which may yield a support,”—New York 

imes. 

The Queen of the Belgians, accompanied by some 

of her suite, on Saturday conducted the Empress Charlotte 
to the Chateau of Tervueren, where a ents had been 
re for the unfortunate Princess, Her Majesty returned 
to Brussels the same day. 

The higher ranges of fells and mountains around the lake 
district of Westmoreland were covered with snow on Monday 
morning to the depth of three or four inches. The cold was 


remarkable, 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


The Tory Candidate Mr Exham, has withdrawn front 
Youghal in favour of the Mayor of Cork, whose 
are confident of his success. Mr Butt, Q.C., is said to have 
been retained by Mr O’Sullivan, to appear on his behalf at 
the Bar of the se of Commons. 
Sir G. Jenkinson’s amendment, on the Maynooth clause of 
the Irish Chureh Bill, was defeated on Thursday night by a 
majority of 126, 

Madame Rachel’s rule against her attorney has been dis. 


publishes an 
made 


The project of admitting 


_————— | 
—_ 











charged with costs by the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 


und that the matters in dispute between the parties were 


or the determination of a jury, and that no case had been 


made out for the interference of the court. 


Vienna, May 5.—The New Free Press Ferrey syed 
agazine, as - 


liminary yet authentic explanation of the cireumstances 


surrounding the recent publication of a despatch of Count 
Bismarck, sent in cypher from Nicolsburg to the Prussian 


Ambassador in Paris on the 20th June, 1866. The letter 
order of 


Count Beust, but by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
to whom a copy, taken from the original telegram d 


transmission through the Austrian lines, had been forwarded. 


The New Free Press asserts that the subscription of the 
whole of the capital required for the construction of the 
intended railway network in Turkey is certain. The seat of 
the company is to be at Vienna. 

ConstantrvopLe, May 6.— The Cretan chiefs concerned in 


the late insurrection, and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprison- 


ment, have been released from prison. 
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“Smperial Warliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Mar 3. 


Lord CLarennoy, in reply to Lord Srratrorp pz RepciirE, 
made a statement res tog the Turco-Persian Boundary. 

The Archbishop of CanTERBURY, in reply to the e of 
Somerset, stated the arrangements that been made for 
the discharge of the episcopal duties in the dioceses of Salis- 
bury, Winchester, Exeter, and Bath and Wells, whose bishops 
are unable, from age or infirmity, to attend to their duties. 


_ HOUSE OF COMMONS, Mar 3. | 
In Committee on the Irish Church Bill, Clauses 30 and 31 


were agreed to. 
' Clause 32, relating to the purchase of the Tithe Rent-charge, 
provoked ‘some discussion ; but, on a division, the clause was 
carried by a majority of 148—181 to 33. ro 
Clause 33, 35, 36, were agreed to; Clause 37, providing 
compensation to the Professors of Belfast College, was 
omitted ; and Clause 38, relating to the commutation of the 
annuities, was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, May 4. 

Earl GranviLie announced that it was intended to intro- 
duce in the Commons a Bill to prevent Mr O'Sullivan con- 
tinuing to discharge the duties appertaining to the office of 
Mayor of Cork. 

he Sea Birds Preservation Bill and the Civil Service 
Pensions Bill passed through Committee ; and the Militia 
Bill, the Lands Clauses Consolidation Amendment Bill, and 
the Consolidated Fund (17,000,0001.) Bill were each read a 
third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, May 4. 

In Committee on the Irish Church Bill, the discussion upon 
Clause"39, which repeals the Maynooth Act, except those 
sections which constitute the trustees of the college a body 
corporate, was resumed. Mr Wuattey proposed to re 
the whole Act, upon the ground that Mr Gladstone was 
pledged to such repeal. 

r Giapstone denied that he was so pledged, and declined 
to accede to the motion. 

After a somewhat amusing » of arms between Mr 
Waatter and Mr Newpecars, the _ tov divided, when the 
amendment was rejected by a majority of 128—324 to 196. 

Mr Heaptam made a proposition, which Mr Eastwick 
seconded, to throw upon the Consolidated Fund the charge 
of maintaining the lights, buoys, and beacons on the shores 
of the United Kingdom. A lengthened discussion ensued, 
but the motion was eventually withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Mar 5. 

Mr Gtapstonvs said it was the intention of the Government 
to read the “ O’Sullivan Disability Bill” a first time, so that 
it might be printed and in the hands of the persons interested 
by to-morrow morni The second reading would be taken 
on Tuesday next, and the Mayor of Cork, if he thought fit, 
might appear by counsel to defend himself, . 

e Arrorngy-GeneraL for IngLanp, after referring to 
the conduct of Mr O'Sullivan, showed a ent for the 


nt say on the measures ado by Parliament 
during e Portene riots, 8 By 


AGWELL and Mr Bovverie spoke, and Mr Macutre 
did his best to defend the Mayor, on the ground that he had 
not used*the words in the spirit attributed to him, and con- 
‘¢luded his speech by “amiree the Government were at 
least bound-to give Mr ivan the fullest opportunity of 
proving his innocence. 
- Mr Drsragti thought that the Mayor might well be 
excused a few errors of judgment which he had doubtless 
fallen into through seeing the gaols of Ireland opened and the 
Fenian prisoners released ; and complained that the House 
should be asked to pass a bill F petin On penelting “on the 
apse dizit of an Trish Attorney-General.” 
After a few remarks from Mr Cuicnester Fortescue and 
Col. Witson Partren, 
Mr Gtapstonx proceeded to-show that the course adopted 
) A. Government was that usually taken in such cases. He 
not complain that Mr Disraeli had, contrary to his 
announced intention at the commencement of his speech 
Pritam ee tai pon the rag but he = complai of 
e e with regard to the Attorney- 
General for Ireland. % 
The discussion was continued by Mr Henley, Sir 8. North- 
cote, Mr Beresford Hope, Mr Gathorne Hardy, and leave 
was ultimately given to bring in the Bill. 





Tue Leton Huwr Memortat.—We are informed that the 
delay in the erection of this monument arises from the sculptor 
not having yet finished his work. The Subscriptions lie at 
Messrs Ransoms. 

Tae Last or Netson’s Caprains.—His last command was 
-in his old ship the Active, to which he was appointed in 1819 ; 
and in 1826 he was made superintendent of Plymouth 
Victualling-yard, at which time, so far as we know, his work 
as a fighting-man ceased. Stop—we are wrong; on one 
oceasion the old sea-lion was brought to bay. He attended 
the coronation of William IV., like a loyal messmute, in full 
admiral’s uniform, with his orders, and the gold medal which 
had been awarded him after Lissa, on his breast. He walked 
away from the ceremony, and at a narrow street-corner in 
Westininster was hailed by a leading rough in the crowd with, 

By God ! that’s Jem Gordon. He me in the Active, 
and now, mates, let’s settle him.’ The admiral put his back 
to the wall, and looked the fellow in the face. ‘I don’t 

remember you,” said he, “ but if I flogged you in the Active, 
you d——d rascal, you deserved it. me on!” Whereupon 
the crowd cheered, and prpprented his antagonist, and the 
admiral stumped back to his hotel in peace. Even with a 
oe leg, he must have been a very formidable man in those 
fan, ; phim. sq rg three ~~ and had been all his 
or feats of stren and activity. He could 

dy the lead further than amy his best sal and before 
ps oo had been known to leap in and out of six empty 
ater hogsheads placed in line on the déck. For the last six- 


full of 
Pe ww and now he lies becied athe ae 

as left the of an unsullied name to his nume- 
acemillan’s Magasine. 


rous grand-chilicen 
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MONETARY REVIEW. 


The Markets for Public Securities have been dull and inac- 
tive during the week. Consols experienced on Monday a 
decline of }, and on Tuesday closed at a further decline of }. 
The advance of the rate of discount by the Bank of land 
directors, on Thursday, from 4 per cent. to 4}, tended still 
tore to make the markets very dull and heavy. Foreign 
Securities, in sympathy with Consols, have exhibited depres- 
sion, while the Railway Market has been flat from an absence 
of business, Consols are now at 93 to 93} for money and 934 
to 93} for the Ist of June ; the New and Reduced Three per 
Cents., 914 to 91$ ; Exchequer Bills, par to 5s. prem, ; and 
Bank Stock, 240 to 242. In Indian Securities, the Ten-and- 
a-Half per Cent. Stock is at 211 to 213 ; the Five per Cent., 
114} to 114; the Bonds, 5s. to 10s. prem. ; and the Deben- 
tures, 103 to 104. ’ A f 
Foreign Securities are dull at present prices : Argentine Six 
per Cents. are 78 to 78} ; Egyptian Seven per Cents., Viceroy, 
80 to ; Ditto Nine per Cent. 97} to 973; Ditto Seven 
per Cents. of 1868, 75$ to 75%; Italian Five per Cents., 
56 9-16 to 66 11-16; Mexican, 13} to 133; Peruvian Five 
per Cents., 774 to 77§; Spanish New Three per Cents, 28) 
to 283; Turkish Five per Cents. of 1865, 42} to 429; Ditto 
Six per Cents. of 1865, 663 to 66§; and Honduras way 
Bonds, 83 to 84 ex div. 

United States Government Six per Cent. 5-20 Bonds have 
receded }, to 79} to 80}; ditto 1865 Issue } to 77§ to 774; 
the 10-40 Bonds are firm, at 72} to 72 ; Erie Railway Shares 
at 19} to 20; Atlantic and Great Western Railway Deben- 
tures at 26 to 28; ditto Consolidated Mortgage Bonds have 
advanced 4, to 243 to 25}; Illinois Shares 3, to 98 to 984. 

In the Railway Share Market, North-Western are at 115 
to 115} ; Brighton, 47 to 478 ; Metropolitan, 102g to 102g ; 
Great Western, to 49}; Midland, 113 to 1133; Great 
Eastern, 37} to 37}; South-Eastern, 75} to 75$; Cale- 
donian, 773 to 78}; and London, Chatham, and Dover, 17} 





peal | to 173. 


Bank Shares, are quiet. Anglo-Austrian, 18 to 19 prem. ; 
Consolidated, $ to 1 prem. ; Imperial, 16 to 17 ; London an 
Brazilian, 30 to 27; London and Westminster, 62} to 63} ; 
Oriental, 41 to 43 ; Union of London, 35 to 36. f 

In Miscellaneous Shares there has been a fall of } in Hud- 
son’s Bay. Anglo-American Telegraph, are 22} to 223; 
Atlantic Eight per Cent. Preferential, 34 to 33 ; Hudson's 
Bay, 12§ to 12% ; National Discount, 11} to 11}. 

At the annual meeting of the Sovereign Life Office, held 
on Wednesday, the report stated the new premiums received 
last year amounted to 9,469/., assuring 300,830/. The surplus 
added to the funds was 31,449/. 

The report of the Scottish Australian Mining Company 
(Limited) recommends a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum, 
which will leave 2,255/. to be carried forward. 

The report of the Trust and Agency Company of Austra. 
lasia (Limited) recommends the usual dividend and bonus of 
8s. per share, making, with the interim dividend, a distribu- 
tion of 20 per cent for the year. The sum of 2,966/. will 
remain to be carried forward. 

The annual report of the directors of the Scottish Im 
rial Insurance Company for the year ending 31st of Decem 
last has been issued to the olders, from which it appears 
that the fire premium revenue, after deduction of re-insurance 
premiums, amounted to 19,826/., the losses by fire for the 
ma pases being 7,9877. ; while life assurances were com- 
pleted for 141,8252., producing annual premiums of 3,9622., 
the total annual life premiums being now 10,8252. 

The directors of the Hong-Kong and China Gas Company 
(Limited) have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum, free of income tax, for the six months 
ending 30th September, 1868. 

A prospectus has been issued by the Wire Tramway Com- 
pany, which announces that they are now prepared to construct 
their patent ways to carry from 20 to 2,000 tons per day, at a 
cost varying from 2502. to 1,500/. per mile. 

At the meeting on Tuesday of the proprietors of the Bank 
of British Columbia the directors’ report was adopted. The 
balance at the credit of profit and loss for the six months 
ended December amounted to 9,557/., and a dividend was 
deelared at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, leaving 5871. 
to be carried forward. 

A prospectus has been issued of the London Guarantee and 
Accident Company (Limited). The capital will be 260,000/. 
in 50,000 shares. 





Sourm Kenstneton Museum.—The Lord President of the 
Council has requested Sir Charles Wheatstone, Sir Michael 
Costa, Professor dale, Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, R.E., 
Captain Donnelly, R.E., and Mr Bowley to report on the 
acoustics of the new Lecture Theatre. ere will be three 
trials, one by a lecture with demonstrations on musical pitch, 
by Professor Guthrie ; a second by voices, directed by Mr A. 
Sullivan ; and the third by instruments, directed by Mr Ella. 
Aut Foots’ Day.—A prince of the house of Lorraine, con- 
fined in one of Louis the Thirteenth’s prisons, made his 
escape on the Ist of April by swimming across the moat, and 
is accordingly commemorated as a poisson d’ Avril to this day. 
Why this should be so is not very clear, inasmuch as the 
gaolers, and not the ce, would have been the April fools 
on the occasion. A later version of the same story would 
appear to be the correct one. Here the prince and his wife 
escaping in the disguise of peasants on the Ist of April, were 
by a servant maid as'they were passing out of the 
castle gates. She immediately made for the -room, 
iving the alarm to a sentinel by the way, but, unfortunately 
or her, though happily for the fugitives, although she may 
have forgotten that it was All Fools’ Day, the soldiers on 
not. The information was treated with the utmost 
contempt, the soldiers declining to be made game of, and while 
the royal rison-breakers got clear off, it is said that the 
luckless informer was soundly buffeted by the guard for her 
ill-timed jocularity. This version of the story, however, 
to prove nothing beyond the fact that the custom of ma ing 
April Fools was well known in the time of Louis the Thir- 
teenth, but in no wise accounts for the curious expression 
isson a’ Avril ; while the swimming story explains the fish 
ut leads one to believe that the incident was the origin of 
the dedication of the First of April to Fools. —Charles Dickens, 
jun., in the " Magazine, 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ There is a kind of physio; y in the titles of books no less than in the 
faces of men, by which a skilful observer will as well know wh xpect 
from the one as the other. '’— Butler. ate 








“ ome Side Dotks—° fer * “8 dicho By Mrs Trail. TT, 

e a s.—‘ Aunt. Judy’s olume.’ Edi 

Mrs Alfred Gatty. Bell and Daldy. eo 
Scnoot Booxs.—‘Rules and Cautions of English Grammar.’ 

By W. Rushton, M.A. Longmans.—‘ Manual of English Prosody,’ 

By R. F. Brewer, B.A. Longmans. 


Travers anp Apventores.—‘ Adventures in the Apache 
Country.’ By J. Ross Browne, Author of ‘ Yusef,’ &c. Sampson 
Low.—* Narrative of the British Mission to Theodore.’ By 
Hornmuzd Rassam, F.R.G.S. In Two Volumes. John Murray. 
—‘The American Year-Book and National » for 1869: 
Edited by D.N. Camp. Volume I. London: Triibner. 


Fugue yy ly a the oo ow Commanded 
eets an rmies.’ Volame the Hon. Sir E. 
D.C.L. Joun Murray. : po ae 
1or10n.——‘ Miss Langley's Will.’ In Two Volumes. Riving- 
tons.—‘ Madam Silva’s Secret.’ In Three Volumes. By Mrs 
Eiloart. Hurst and Blackett.—‘ Home from India.’ In Two 
Volumes. By John Pomeroy. Tinsley—‘The Amazon.’ By 
Frans Dinge t. Edmoston and Douglas.—‘ Faithless, or the 
a of the Period.’ By “Spes.” In Two Volumes. C. J. 

Historr.—‘ Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland during the Middle Ages.’ Matthew Paris. Edited by Sir 
Frederic Madden, K.H., F.R.S. Longmans.—' Calendar of State 
Papers.’ Carew. 1589-1600. Edited by J. 8. Brewer, M.A., and 
William Bullen, Esq. Longmans. 

Portry.—‘Herrick’s Poetical Works.’ Edited by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. In Two Volumes. J. Russell Smith. 

Seriats.—‘ Tinsley's Magazine..—Macmillan’s Magazine.’— 
‘Once a Week.’—‘'The Gentleman’s Magazine.’—‘ Temple Bar.’ 
—‘ The Fortnightly.’—*‘ Nautical Magazine.’—‘ Golden Hours.’ 

PamPuLets.—‘ Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister.’— 
‘Evenings with Homer.’ By Mr John Shirley. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.—‘ Let us have Peace.’ A Poem. ByJ. A. Nunes, 
King and Baird, Philadelphia.—‘ The New Covenant.’ By Charles 
Taylor. F. B, Kitto.—‘ Remarks on the Irish Church Bill’ By 
W. Maziere Brady, D.D. Longmans,—‘Our Defensive Forces.’ 
By F. M. Sir J. Fox Burgoyne, Bart., G.C.B., &c. Smith, Elder 
and Co.—The Irish Church.’ A Speech not Spoken. W. 
Ridgway.—* Religious Endowments in Canada: a Chapter of 
Canadian History’ By Sir Francis Hincks, C.B., &c. Dalton 
and Lucy.—‘ Observations on Coinage and our present Monetary 
System.’ By M. A. Nicholson, M.A.,° Oxon. Trubner.—‘ Free 
Libraries : their Formation and Management.’ By J.D. Mullins. 
Henry Sotheran and Co. 

MiscELLanzous.— Inaugural Address at St Andrew’s.’ By J. A. 
Froude, M.A., Rector. Longmans.—‘ Thompson's Distribution of 
Wealth.'—Ward, Lock, and Tyler.—‘ Flood, Field, and Forest.’ 
By George Rooper. Illustrated. Chapman and Hall.—‘ The Taxa- 
tion of the United Kingdom.’ By R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co.—‘ Christian Singers of Germany.’ Part I, 
By Catherine Winkworth. Macmillan and Co.‘ The Public 
School 8 erand Reader.’ A Selection of Prose and Verse. 
By J. E. nter, M.A., &c. Frederick Warne.—' The Oxford 
Spectator.’ oo Macmillan and Co,—‘ Peasant Life in 
the North.’ monston and Douglas.—‘ The Present Position of 
the High Church Party.’ By Wm. Maskell, A.M. Longmans.— 
‘Athletic Training and Health.’ By John Harrison, M.R.C.S. 
J. Parker and Co.—‘ Select Writings of the late C. Maclaren, 
F.R.S.E. Edited by R. Cox, F.S.A., and J. Nicol, F.R.S.E. 
Edmonston and Douglas.—‘ Les Péres et Les Enfants au XIXe 
Siecle. Par Ernest Legouvé. David Nutt.—‘ Hallam: an Essay.’ 
By Lord Macaulay. Longmans.—‘Sound and Colour: their 
Relations, Analogies, and Harmonies.’ By J. D. Macdonald, 
F.R.S. Longmans.—‘ Life of Rossini.’ By H. Sutherland Ed- 
wards. Hurst and Blackett.—‘A Treatise on Counterpoint, 
Canon; and Fugue.’ By the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart., 
M.A., Mus. Doc. Macm —‘ Nature Study.’ By Henry Dircks, 
C.E., LL.D., &c. E. Moxon.— Practical Hydropathy.’ By John 
Smedley. Tenth Edition. Kent and Co.—‘ A House and its 
Furnishing.” By Mrs Warren. Bemrose and Son.—‘ Earl 
England and the Saxon English.’ By W. Barnes, D.D, J. 
Smith.—' Letters from Australia.’ By John Martineau, Long- 
mans.—‘ The Wedding oS all Countries.’ By E. J. Wood. 
In Two Volumes. Richard Bentley.—‘ Les Associations Ouvriéres 
en Angleterre.’ Paris. 





MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From Cramer anp Co.—‘The Rhine Maiden.’ Song by 
Amelia B. Edwards and Henry Smart.—‘The Death of the 
Violet.’ Vocal Duet by du Terraux and Henry Smart.—‘The 
Wood and the Wave.’ Vocal Duet by du Terraux and Hen 

Smart.— Through Every Chance and Change.’ Ballad by T. P. 
Douglas and Henry Smart.—‘ Uncle John, 2 oa 8. Leigh. 
—‘Nursery Legend,’ by Henry 8. Leigh.— light Fancies. 
Impromptu, by Sohn Old.—‘ Gulnare.’| Pensée pour Piano, by 
E. os el.—' The Brigand.’ Corsican Ballad, by Luigi Bordese. 


—‘ The Lime Trees by the River,’ Bong, by G. A. Macfarren.— 
* Love's Sigh,’ Song, by F. Lablache.— <! Mine,’ Wy Ch. Levey. 
—Pianoforte Pieces: ‘ Lurline,’ by T. M. Wehli.—‘ gz by 

§- 


the same.—‘ The Silver Cascade,’ Valse, by the same.— 
Souci,’ by the same.—‘Trois Pensées,’ by W. 8. Rockstro.— 
‘ Berceuse,’ by E. Silas.—' Mazurka, by E. Silas.’ : 

From Cuarrett axp Co., New Bond Street.—Pianoforte 
Pieces: ‘ Lucrezia ~~ y: by a Retraite, 
Fantaisie Militaire, by T. O’Kelly.— Lochaber,’ by W. Kube.— 
* Feuilles Volantes,’ aes Heller. Books 1, 2, and 3.— 
Schubert's ‘ Valses Nobles,’ Edited by Charles Hallé.—Schubert’s 
‘Valse Allemandes,’ by the same.—Schubert’s ‘Adagio and 
Rondo’ (Op. 145), by the same. 

From RN, anv Co.—‘ The Syren,’ Song, by Robert 
Buchanan and Francesco Berger.—‘ Golden Dreanis,’ by Fran- 


cesco r. 

From Merzter anp Co.—‘ My Secret,’ Song, by Berthold 
Tours,—‘ Skating,’ by the same.—‘Bonnie Scotland,’ Fantaisie, 
by Saville Stone.—‘ Exeter Hall’ for May. nae 

From Booszr anv Co., Holles Street—‘A Psalm of Life 


(Longfellow), Composed by Mrs Augustus Warburton, 





Hawpet’s Oratorio Israel in Egypt, will be given for the 
last time this season on Wednesday next, the 12th inst., by 
the National Choral Society, with a band and chorus of 700 
performers, conducted by Mr G. W. Martin. 


Tue Rosicructans.—A — — with as she ie 
vings, executed from origi esigns, upon the ry 
those mysterious men, the “ Rosicrucians,” will, shortly be 
published. The work is by Mr oer Jennings, author 
of the ‘ Indian Religions; or, Results of the Mysterious 





Bhuddism.’ 
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LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHA 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present 


ROYAL CLAN TARTAN. 


eae 











WAREHOUSE, 








LONDON. 


WLS, Scotch Tweeds, and Lindsey Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE’S Origi 
Handloom Weaving, . ws TAPS Oy 


season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS; 
Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and. Climates. 


sSooTT A. 





Patterns forwarded io the Country free. 





DIB, 115858 REGEN T ST REET, 
Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





HEATRE ROYAL HOLBORN. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
BARRY SULLIVAN... 


EVERY EVENING 
The Performances will commence at 7.30 with the 
“MISTRESS OF THE MILL.” 

Messrs E. Dyas, W. Arthur, Miss Marlborough, 

and Miss Amy Fawsett. 

To be followed at 8 o'clock by Lord Lytton’s great 
Play, in five acts, entitled 

“ MONEY.” 

Lord Glossmore, Mr Lin Rayne; Sir John Veasy, 
Mr W. H. Stevens; Sir Frederick Blount, Mr Chas. 
Coglan; Captain Dudley Smooth, Mr J. C. Cowper, 
Alfred Evelyn, Mr Barry Sullivan — Graves, Mr 


Honey; Mr Stout, Mr-A. Bernard; Sharp, 
Mr E. Dyas; Toke, Mr F. Baines; Old Member, Mr 
W. Arthur; Lad lin, Mrs Charles Horsman ; 
Georgina, Miss \Louisa Thorne; Clara Douglas, Mrs 


Hermann Vezin. 
Principal Scenic Artists : 
Mr William Calcott, and Mr Albert Calcott. 
Prices.—Stalls, 6s.; Dress Circle, 4s.; Boxes, 
2s, 6d. (Bonnets allowed) ; Pit, 1s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 
1s.; Gallery, 6d. 


Szconp Paicy at N1nz o’CLOcK. 
Dress Circle, 2s. 6d,; Pit, 1s.; Private Boxes; 
£3 3s.; £22s.; £1 1s. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole eos and Manager, Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER; Directress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 

Great Attraction! Engagement of Miss Neilson, 
who will appear in Dr Marston’s popular play of 
LIFE FOR LIFE. 

On Monday and during the Week, at Seven, 
DID YOU EVER SEND YOUR WIFE TO 
CAMBERWELL. MrG. Belmore and R. Phillips. 
At a Quarter to Eight, LIFE FOR LIFE. Miss 
Neilson, Messrs Arthur Stirling, R. Phillips, Asbley, 
Stuart; Miss Minnie Sidney, Mrs Leigh Murray, &c. 
To conclude with WHITEBAIT AT GREENWICH. 
Mr Atkins and Mrs Leigh Murray. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 
and of all whouse Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for QuaLity of 
MarerraL, Easy Action, and Great DoraBiLity 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, 
Birmingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 3 
Gracechurch street, London. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St James's Square, London, S.W. 


Chairman.—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, MP. 
William Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen. 3% ong aaa Bart., 


L., 

















Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented 
at the Annual General Meeting held on the 27th 
November, 1868 : 

1. The sum of 412,3452. was proposed for Assurance, 
of which 307,395/. was completed at Premiums 
producing 10,0672. per Annum. 

2. The amount paid under claims by death was 
100,883/,, being the smallest since 1860, whilst 
the expenses of management and all other 
outgoings were even less than for many years 


past. 

8. On the other hand, the Income was raised to 
219,769, notwithstanding that its increase 
was retarded by abatements of premium which 
did not take effect in the preceding year, and 
by the cessation of Interest on the large sum 
paid as Bonus in 1867. 

4, The Surplus Income was very considerable. It 
amounted to 93,152/., a sum exceeding by 
more than 8,000/. any previous Surplus during 


the forty-four years of the Society's existence. 
5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased 
to 1,598,9067, 





* maton are among the distinctive features of 
FP eed Systzm.—On any Policy for the whole of 
bry, where the does not exceed sixty, one half of 

Annual Premiums during the first five years may 
— on credit. 

NDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured becomes payable 
On the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first appen. 

Ixvatip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to } increased risk. 

> ROMP? SsrrLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. : 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 





NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 


and styles. Brass and Iron Bedsteads in 


Floor Cloths, Linoleums, Window Curtains in every material, Fri 


WILLIAM TARN & CO,, 


AND NEW KENT ROAD. 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 


Their Show Rooms are by far the largest in England, and contain a Choice STOCK 

of Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, and Bedroom FURNITURE, in various woods mend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.”—Sold 
i t variety. Bedding, Pier Glasses, Carpets, 

nges, Cornices, Sheetings, 


Table Linen, Huckabacks, and General Household Drapery. 





DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AN D ESSENCE OF COF F E E country. Portable Showers, 8s.; Pillar Showers, 3/. 





CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter 
CONCENTRATED MEAT: COCOA 


MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use v6 
DUNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE ee 


LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSSCOCOA.. 


oe 1s. and 2s. per packet. 

-» > for invalids { 9d., 1s 6d, and 3s. per packet. 
1s. 4d, ae lb. 

ee oe «+s. per lb. 

- 1g. and 2s. per bottle. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 





PENTONVILLE 


ROAD, LONDON. 





PARMER AND ROGERS 


Beg to say they are now exhibiting a superb assortment of 


NEW COSTUMES, CLOAKS, DRESSES, 
AND SHAWLS. 
Particular attention is pir xB Br dine Prose enon of fine India Shawls, 


Also to several cases of very chea 


NEEDLE-WORKED INDIA SHAWLS and 


CLOAKS, varying in price from TWO GUINEAS to TEN POUNDS. 
Five per cent. discount allowed for ready money. 


171, 173, 175, 179 Regent street, London, aud Marlborough house, Brighton. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(Opposite SoMERSET Hovse.) 


~'LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO- 


PLATE is a coating of pure Silver over 
Stack’s NICKEL, a metal amalgamated, on Chemical 
Principles, almost to the purity and whiteness of 
Silver, which renders it, as a basis for Electro- 
Silyering, the best article that can be produced, 
while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proof 
of its durability. 


PRICE OF A SERVICE, SILVER-ELECTRO- 
PLATED. 














Elect. Fita./Stng. Pitd.| Thread | Ky.&Fey 

Fiddle Ptn.| Fiddle Ptn.| Pattern. | Patterns- 

PerDozen.| £ 8. d.| £2 8.4.) 28. 4.[ 2 s. @, 
Table Forks 110 0}; 118 0]; 2 4 0] 210 0 
Dessert Forks} 1 0 0 110 0 112 0 115 0 
Table Spoons} 110 0! 118 0} 2 4 0}; 210 0 
rt Spns.| £1 0 0} 110 0] 112 O; 115 0 
Tea Spoons...) 012 0} O18 O} 12 0); 1 & O 
2Salt Spoons) 0 2 0); 0 3 0} 0 40) 0 4 0 
1 Mustard do.} 0 1 O 016 020 020 
6 Egg do| 0 9 0}; 012 0 Oil 0 012 0 
1Gravy Spn.| 0 6 0}; 0 7 6} © 9 6] O10 6 
1Soup Ladle} 0 9 6] 013 0] 015 0}; O18 6 
1 Fish Knife} 011 0/] 013 0O 015 6 016 6 
1 Butter Knf.; 0 26); @ 3 6; 0 5 0 050 
2Sauce Ldes.| 0 5 6/ 070] 0 8 O 090 
1 Sugar Siftr.; 0 3 0 049 040 060 
tSugarTongs 0 26}; 08 0; 0 8 6} 0 40 
8 40!11 2 8/1211 6/1819 6 











RUET FRAMES, 18s. 6d. to 70s. ; 


Tea and Coffee Services, 70s. to 2003,; Corner 
Dishes, £6 15s. the Set of Four; Cake Baskets, 25s, 
to 50s,; and every Article for the Table, as in Silver. 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED 


equal to New.—RICHARD and JOHN 
SLACK beg to call attention to their superior 
method of ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which pro- 
cess goods, however old, canbe re-silvered equal to 
new.—Estimates given for re- plating. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE- 


IRON WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONO- 
MICAL, consistent with quality. 


Every New Design always on Show. 


Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 

Bronzed Fenders, 103. to 303. 

Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 
‘room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 

Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 

Improved Coal-boxes, 4s. 6d. to 308. 

Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 

Tea Urns, best London make, 45s. to 95s. 

Iron Trays, Set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 80s, 

Papier Machié ditto, 30s. to 95s. 





Copper Tea-kettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6u. 





RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND (Opposite Somerset Hovse.) 





HE late GEORGE H. THOMAS 


—PAINTINGS, Water-colour Drawings, and 
Sketches, including those lent by her Majesty, ON 
VIEW, 168 New Bond street, over the German 
Gallery. Admission 1s. 





AMPLOUGH’S' PYRETIC 


SALINE is most important in restoring 
health, cures Headache, Giddiness, Sea or Bilious 
Sickness. Is most effective in Eruptive or Skin 
Affections, and forms a most invigorating 
draught. Sold by Chemists and the er. 





13 St James's sq u are, London, 8. W. 





H, LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn hill, London. 





HRISTIAN GRACES.—IL 


4 PENSEROSO,—L’ALLEGRO.—The Exhi- 
bition of Three Original Pictures, by Mr G. E. 
HICKS, will OPEN to the Public on MONDAY, 
May 10th. Admission, 1s.; from Ten till Six. 
REPOSITORY of ARTS, 41 Piccadilly, corner of 


Sackville street. 
OLMAN HUNY’S GREAT 


PICTURE, “The FINDING of the 
. ” previous to its with- 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE, OW ON VIEWat 





saline | drawal from public exhibition, 


E. GAMBART and CO'S NEW GALLERY, 1 King 
street, St James's square. Admission, One Shilling. 


Hours, 10 to 6. 


ee 


A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED. 


ARAVILLA COCOA is PER- 


FECTION.—The ‘Globe’ says: “Taylor 
Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
Market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and 4 
rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 
distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. 
For homeopaths and invalids we could not recom» 


in packets only, by all Grocers. 





ATHS and TOILET WARE-- 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the dis lay 
of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the Public, and marked at prices 
Oye ns with those that bave tended to make 

is establishment the most distinguished in this 


to 5. 12s.; Nursery, 18s. to 383,; § ing, 68. to 
82s.; Hip, 13s. 3d. to 33s. A sainennenh of Gas 
Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp 
Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
11s, 6d. to 45s, the Set of Three, 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and - 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of Electro plate, and 


Britannia Metal Goods, Table Cutlery, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water | Clocks and Candelabra, 
Dishes, Bath and Toilet Ware, 

Stoves and Fenders, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 


Marble Chimney-pieces, | Bedding, Bed-hangin 





Kitchen Ranges, Bed-room Cabinet - 
Lamps, Gaseliers, ture, 

Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, &c. 
Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3 
and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 





ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 


GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 


CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 

DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH- 

LOADERS. 

SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 

SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 

RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary 
for Sportsmen and Riflemen. 


51 LONDON WALL, LONDON. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dablin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, deli- 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., 
at the retail houses in London; by the Agents in 
the principal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8, 
Great Windmill Street, London, W. Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinaban's 
LL Whisky.” 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. 


BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID. 
Cases 2s. Pea Doz. Bxtrd (RETURNABLE). 
Post Orders on Chapel street, S.W. 


‘Hegre WARD AND SON 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W. LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. SOS, 


Filmer’s Easy Ohairs, Oouches, and Sofas 
THE BEST MADE. 
i hb tantly on view for selection 
i pe (me ddivery. "Basy Chairs made 
to any shape on approval. 
FILMER & SOW, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 

$1 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 

Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
2a ETE ae ea akeoa es 

con of Ar 
yoy bd es Fienish Schools, is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
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THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 











PURE. PICKLES, 

UCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICAOIES 
Of the highest quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLAOKWELL 

fein wale 
t Curry Paste, and 
Are sold Retail in all of the world, and Whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


~“SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 





Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” |. 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE O IMITATIONS, 


atid see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
Agente-CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
ts—CR an an 
sold by all set —_ throughout the 
or 


DINNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Nperne years have 
approved of this pure solution of ja as the 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the MACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 


INDIGESTION; and as the best mild for 
aabea ray ns 
DINNEFORD AND 66., 


. CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 








Whig” Olona Pickle, 
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HEDGES AND, BUTLER, 
f Solicit attention to their 

PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
_, At 18%, 208,, 248., 808., and 36s, per dozen. 
Choice Clarets — rowths; 428, 488,, 603:, 72s., 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
' At 24s. and 80s. per dozen. 
, .,,.faperior G 8 36s,,and 49s. : 
Chale Shery—Pale, Golden, o Brown, 486., 545., 
an ' 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 3038., 85s., 428., 486; 608,, and: 64s. : 
Port from first class Shippers, 30s., 36s,, 42s. 
Very Choice Old Port, 48s., 60s,, 72s., 84s. 
CHAMPAGNE | 
_ At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s, 
Hochheimet, Marcobrunner, Budesheiter, Stein- 
berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; Johann and Stein- 
berger, 72s., 848., to 1208,; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 
60s., 668., 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 783. ; 
fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- 
stantia, Lachrym# Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare Wines. 
Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s,, 60s., 72s., and 
84s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON : 30, KING’S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 


F DIXON TAYLOR 
Solicits attention to his 








FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field’s “ United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d. : 
each, Lastin guaranteed; order of your 
Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J, Cand | 

J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD’S PURE 








“SPERMACETI” SOAP F. DIXON TAYLOR, | 
8d. and 1s. most delicately perfumed. 72 MARK LANE, LONDON, EC. 
This beau article combines the detergent 
st action of Gpormiucells it ie extectally | RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
recommended for children and invalids. . 
See name on each tablet and label. Hit? te: DEMS ES pooh on, 
’ ' \ \ allow upwards o i- 
Wholtnler.s0 UF P gery TAREE TH, S. | cal Men to be the most stliotinn iomentien in the 
Patronised by y, Pri their iW, be ey igh) curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
nesses the Prince and Princess o oping 80 ofven hurtful in its ets, b re orolteds 
° ° a 80 @ worn round t ,w the 
ILIOUS and Liver Complaints) requisite resisting power is supplied by” ihe MOC 
. an tting with so 
Lamps is Sick Headache, ee much ease and closeness that it cannot bet detected, 
the Stomach and Bowell, are quickly removed by Pd may be worn during sleep, 
that well-known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF |, 4. <esetiptive circular ma be had, and the Truss 
‘A (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 


HEALTH. They unite the recommendation of a 
mild operation with the most successful effect; and 
where an aperient is required nothing can be better | 


adapted, 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 9s. 9d. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 
POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics at eack 


meal, to assist 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULTS PEPSINE 


P. and P. W SQUIRE, Sole Agent for E 
3 . W. 8 for land 
17 OXFORD STREET’ LONDON.” 


| UREnOTS of the RED GUM 


of AUSTRALIA. —For Relaxed Throat, 
in Bottles, 2s. 

















UIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
NCE OF WALES, 


277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


URIATE of AMMONIA 
LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronch 
we b joveenting the phlegm and preventing 
(Gazetted jm sth, PA oder d Bist, 1 
Chemists on the Establishment in Outta v0 


UEEN. 
» LONDON. 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 


MORSOW’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
AND GLOBULES, 





THE 
277 OXFORD ST 





the successful and 
u Pepsiss remotes adopted by the |. 


or indigestion 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 28 with full 
Y 


THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 


81, 88, ann 124 SOUTHAMP 
RUSSELL §Q., LONDON OO 
and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE, ‘street, under the title of Wigmore street. 


Greek Wines* - a +. from 16s: per doz. 
Hungarian Wines... oi: eo 9 
Claret . . «. . o . ” 128. ” 
Bargundy . ° A . ; 7 
Champagne (recommended) ‘ yj 8 yg 
Port . ° ° ° ° ° a ae 
Sherry » «188. 44 


Sparkling Hock (very superior). i 36s. ,, 
Sparkling Moselle phe rover’ ~ me ow 

ock (still) e é F eo eee: 9 
Moselle (still) e ° a 248 4 


P. O. O. payable at General Post Office. Cross 
Cheques, London and County. Terms Cast. 


rtance to the sick that they should receive a 
‘| ond unadulterated’ 


COUGHS COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
AUTION to the PUBLIC: in 


SICKNESS, &c:—It is of the utinost a 
uine 
and unad ine. As there is no autho- 
rised CHLOROD ut that having the name of 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE (the otigiaal and only dis- 
coverer), the Public are cautioned against porepting 
anything besides: All other compounds cal 
CHLORODYNE, and repressed as the “ Original,” 
or “Balsam,” or“ Emulsoa,” of “ Liquor Chioto- 
dyne,” and so forth, are gross imitations and piracies 
of the only genuine, viz.; DrJ. COLLIS|'BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE, as proved in Chancery. See the 
Lord Chancellor's Decision, ‘Times,’ July 16, 1864, 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


ICOLL’S. .TRICHANOPHRON 


removes the scurf and all impurities from 
the skin, strengthens weak hair, prevents its turning 
grey, and by daily application restores grey hair to 
its original colour, imparting to it a beautiful, clean, 
glossy appearance. In bottles 2s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL’S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


for giving a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
any colour. In bottles 38..6d, eachi. 


TICOLL'S celebrated DEPILA- 


TORIES, for removing superfluous hair in a 
few minutes. Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty 
stamps. 














Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by 


ICOLL'S .ELECTRIC..H AIR 


REG ENERATO R—One- application 
prevents the hair from falling off, and by its use the 
short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, com- 


astonishing; its action on the hair through the 
medium of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, 
and in many cases causes grey haif te turn to the 
original colour by removing obstructions at the root, 
causing the coloarin ea ae to flow into the 
interior of the hair. One is sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical of its efficacy. 


Prince of Wales, No. 40 Glasshouse street, Regent’s 






mences to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly |. 


1869. 
’ ANTED, .a Private Secretary 
toa. MEMBER of PARLIAMENT.—}j, 
must be a good Accountant, with a thorough know. 
ledge of een possessed of a Liberal Edy. 
cation; and:able to write a goodhand, A knowledge 
of Shorthand would be an additional advantage 
The most unexceptionable references would be 


—- Salary, 3007. a-year. 
. @ advertiser. does not undertake to reply to 
applications. 


Addtess, A. B., care of Messrs Leman, 
Fay ies es fields, wo.” Gtoves, and 






sy — ~ Se ere 











-TQ\OB. FAMILY ARMS.—Important to 


Every one.—Just completed, a valuable Index 
containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of near] 

every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
result of thirty years’ labour, extracted from public 
and private records, church windows, monumental 
‘brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom, 
Families desirous of knowing their correct crestg 
should send name andcounty. Plain sketch, 3s, 64d, - 
Colours; 6s. ; Arms; Crest, and Motto, beautifully 
painted, 12s, Pedigrees traced, with the origin of 
family names; Wills searched ; Arms quartered and 
impaled. The‘ Manual of Heraldry,’ 400 Engravings 
as. 6d., post free, by T. CULLETON,, Genealogist, 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of 
St Martin's lane). 





OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 


21s.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; 
og ae 3 on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
form, by T. CULLETON, Engraver to her Majesty, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s foe 


OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18-carat; Hall-m. , Engraved with Crest, 
428.3 Ditto, very massive, for 8; Crests, and Motto, 
4l. 4s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of finger ——— a& piece of thread. 
mW » Seal. Engraver, 25 Cranbourne 
stree C. 








ONOGRAMS by OULLETON.— 


GREAT NOVELTIES.—A_ Design, post- 
free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire Note-paper, and 
100 Envelopes, stamped with monogram in colours 
without any charge for the die, 6s.—T, CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne. street (cornor of St 


Prepared by NICOLL, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the} yartin’s lane), W.C. 





Mag London. Post Office orders payable at 
igo street, Regent street, to George Nicoll. 








Gop LIVER OIL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c. 





circumference of the body two inches below the hips 

being sent to the 

Mr JOHN i 298 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

“— of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
‘ost Is. : 

Price of a Double Truss, als. 6d., 42s8., and 52s, 6d. 


Postage 1s. 8d, 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 


1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders ipeyabl HN WHITE, Post 
ce, 


eto JO 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CA &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., 
and lés. each, Postage 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


iD LAZENBY and SON’S 


PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 
E, LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. mers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they cau be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
¢ Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, sane 
|“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 
be opt eo Roy rom as sole a lpapi of = 
receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, are com ve this 
caution, from the fact that Coote abels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 











LAZENBY and SON beg to 


@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 


bas chenaat from 6 Edwards Portman 
bg ENDISH 


| SQUARE’ the Meropolitan Board of Works having 





C OD 
been received from the fo 


8,, five pints Ils. 


LIVER 


FOR DEBILITY. 
OD LIVER OTL. 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its rid and genuineness have 
lowing eminent pbysicians: 
Professor aver, M.D., &e. &e. 
Dr Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e. 
Dr age Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Cc. c. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St Paul’s Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints 1s. é6d., pints 2s. 9d., quarts 








ANCER HOSPITAL (Free), 


founded 1851 : BROMPTON, and 167 PICCA- 
DILLY, 8. W. 
Over 8,000 cases treated since foundation, remedies 
and diet required very expensive, Over forty in 
Hospital, and many cases unable to be admitted for 
WANT of FUNDS. At present over 200 Out+ 
Patients. 

Treasurer.—George T. Hertelet, Esq., Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Office, St James’s Palace. 

Bankers.—Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand. 

By order, H, J. JUPP. 





Influenza, bronchitis, asthma, and kindred 
complaints too frequently present selves as a 
fierce and pitiless plague at the fall of the year; and 
little less deplorable is the fact that with darkening 
days and changing temperatures the digestion be- 
comes impaired, the liver disordered, and the mind 
de-pondent, unless the cause of the irregularity be 
expelled from the blood and body by an alterative 
like these Pills. They go directly to the source of 
the evil, thrust out all impurities from the circula- 
tion, reduce distempered organs to their natural 
state, and correct al defective or contaminated 
secretions. Such easy means of institut health, 
strength, and cheerfulness, should be instantly avail- 
oe to check the first symptoms of approaching 

ness. 





INLESS and PRACTICAL 


DENTISTRY, by Mr B. L. MOSELEY, the 
Dentist, by Special Appointment, 312 mt street, 
exactly opposite the Royal Polytechnic, Esta- 
blished 1820.—The System of Painless Dentistry 
originated by Mr B. Moseley, and now recog- 
nised by the medical faculty and the profession 
as one of the improvements of the age, can n0- 
where be obtained in such perfect success as at his 
only residence, 312 Regent street. Advantages are: 
Perfect immunity from pain—no operations—stumps 
oud doouped teeth aoe on ae oo and 
ender gums pro 5 ties : ey never 
change colour or decay—in fit unerring—ease and 
comfort unsurpassed—detection impossible—the facial 
7 faithfully studied and youthful appearance 
restored—mastication and articulation poe ey 
The ‘ Times’ of March ¢ says: “ no decep- 


tion; so an imitation becomes the next best 
thing to the original.” Teeth from 5s.; sets 5 to 30 
neas. 





to 
that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 
ka ase: 


OIL} 


} he en 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— H 


\]0 CHARGE ‘for ENGRAVING 


eS STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order he given 
for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes 
at 1/, 1s.; all stamped free, and sent to any part of 
the kingdom for P.-O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25 
Cranbourne street, W.C. 





"EW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- 


GRAMS,—80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 
Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d. ;. 84 Comic no- 
grams, 7s,; 2 sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, 
Arms of Dukes, 2s,; the Arms of every Marquis, 
Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s. each 
sheet, in Colours,—T, CULLETON, Her Majesty's 
‘Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Mariin’s 
ane), W.C. ‘ 





vay 
SITING CARDS by CULLETON.— 
wihr. bent qnalt 4 gg 6 ys apntiog 
ving of co 3 Wedding 
each, Giny pte pe with yy tim 
13s, 6d., post-free.—T, CULLETON, seal Engraver, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


. LINEN.—By means of this invention eve 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked with 
crest, monogram, or address. Any one can use them. 
Initial plate, 1s.; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Numbers, 
2s. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With full directions, sent 
t-free on receipt of stamps.—T. CULLETON, 
aver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty and 
Board of Trade, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane.) 








AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, Londoun.—ALEX. ROSS'S CUR- 
LING FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s hair 
immediately it is applied. Sold at 3s. éd.; sent free 
for fifty-four stamps. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily produces whiskers and thickens hair, 
$s. 6d.; sent for fifty-four stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 
248 High Holbora, London. Had of chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER.—248 High 


Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPI- 
LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- 
fluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 3s, 6d. ; 
sent the same day as ordered by post for fifty-four 
stamps. 


IMPLE REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 


the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 2. 9d., or post for forty 
stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 


“NORNS CURED in ONE DAY by 
using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. This 
—nene vag they dissolves the corn in a few 














remo very root. 48.; sent for sixty 
stamps. 248 High Holborn, London. Skin Pills, 
2s. 9d. 


ee 


ERVOUS DEBILITY— 


GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 
sufferers how they may be cured without the aid 0 








Consultations free.—Onl. 312 
street, exactly facing the Royal Polytechnic. 


uacks. Free on receipt of postage stamp.—Address 
Deerstery, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. 
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VERLAND TRUNKS for 
A—Illustrated Price-lists of Overland 

Tai ete can bend ~ Ys 
urn “ 

lowied rt’ application iene tak 


SHER and 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand, London 


DGINGTON’S GARDEN 


ETTING, the cheapest and most durable, 
1d," per tue " ; oF fn quantities of 250, 500, or 


rd 
1,000 pe Sg free. rome " 
TON’S MARQ an 

. gh on TENTS are the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are 

the most handsome and capacious. 
EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 64 

a have maintained their celebrity as the 


HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S 
NETTINGS. 
A quantity of good second-hand GOVERN- 
' “MENT TENTS from Abyssinia for sale, cheap 
Sample of material free on application. 


Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON & CO. 
60 and 62 Old Kent road, London, 8.E. 


VERLAND ROUTE, — 


Communication by Steam with INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &e., via EGYPT, 
from SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 








receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
' ‘From Southam From Marseilles. 
GIBRALTAR. { Srey ise ay din 
MALTA ” red 
ALEXANDRIA a ANT ee 
ADEN ” ” 
BOMBAY ” ” 
sth 
: Saturd April 8, | Sunday, April ‘11, 
pee A 2 sy every 7.a.m, And every | 
alternate Satur- alternate Sunday 
SINGAPORE day thereafter, thereafter. 
CHINA y 
JAPAN 
Sotenter, Apeil 17, Ppates, Ao 25, 
.m, And ever a.m. every 
AUSTRALIA fourth Saturday fourth Sunday 
thereafter. the ’ 


Arrangements having been made with the British 
India Steam Navigation Company, Passengers, ee 
and Parcels are now booked through to any of the 
Ports touched at by that Company's Steamers, 

For full particulars as to freight, passage, and 
insurance, apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 
Leadenhall 
ampton. 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM in CASE oF DEATH 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY EIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THB 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES 


y ngeed AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF 
PBR WEEK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ulars apply to the Clerks at the 
For Riwey Beations, tothe Local Agents, 





or at th 
64 CornHILL & 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


YT TNITED PORTS and GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18, Corn- 
hill—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The Com 
is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for 
SUBANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable 

terests. 


CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


4 of MEAT.—Paris and Havre Exhibition 
Gold Medals. —-CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig, the inventor's signature, being on 
every jar, accompanied by full printed directions. 
About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for 11s., the pre- 
sent reduced retail price per pound. Finest, most 
convenient, and by far the cheapest meat-flavouring 
ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces. Sold 
t all Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship 
handlers, and Provision Dealers, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 

Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 


INSTITUTED 1820. 


‘The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
With the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 
Wards of 950,0001. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Inccme. 

It will hence be seen that ample Secunirr is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is 
invited to the the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may 
be on the most moderate terms and the most 














. ae Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 


above, 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager 





LA ® 


! 


street, London, or Oriental place, South-| 


ed First Class. 


and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom boo 








MY CONTRACTS— 


Control Office, Aldershot, 1st May, 1869. 

TENDERS will be received at’ this office until 
noon on 21st instant from persons who may be willing 
to enter into CONTRACT for the SUPPLY of 


FLOUR (Ration). 
FLOUR (Hospital). 
CONES. - RICE. 
FRESH MEAT. 

MEAT for HOSPITALS. 


In such quantities as may be required for six 
months from the Ist June, 1869, for the use of her 
Majesty's forces stationed at Aldershot, and within 
the command. 

Separate Tenders are required for each of the 
above articles. Forms of tender, conditions of con- 
; tract, and any other information may be obtained on 
| application at this office between the hours of 10 4m. 

and 4 p.m. daily. 
The tenders must be properly filled up, signed, and 
delivered at this office (under closed envelope, marked 
on the outside “Tender for Army Supplies’’), and 
no tender will be noticed unless made on forms 
_ obtained from this office, and delivered by the hour 
appointed. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY=— 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS,—First and 
Second Class RETURN TICKETS issued on Friday, 
May 14, and intervening days, will be available 
the Return Journey on any day up to and 

Saturday, May 22, 1869. 


'(\ REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to CAMBRIDGE, Ely , Wisbeach 
Lynn, Hunstanton, Wymondham, Norwich, Yar- 











mouth, and Lowestoft, on Saturday, May 15, by Special 

Train, leaving the Bishopsgate Station, at 8.30 a. m.. 
CHEAP EXCURSION to CHELMSFORD, 

bury. ’ Halstead, , Walton-on Ni aze, 

iorwiene gtr en's St recy es orwich, 

stoft, Yareruth, and —_ of the princi f ‘stations 


on the Colchester line, on Saturday, 
Special Train, leaving Bishopsgate 
9, 30 a.m 

Tickets available for Return only on Thursday, 


May 20. 
Yor full particulars as to fares and times of Return 
Trains, see Hand-bills and Time-books. 


ay 15, by 
Station at 


} 








| (\ REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 


A DAY at the SEA-SIDE—On Whit-Sun- 
dey, May 16, and every Sunday until further notice, 
a SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN to WALTON- 

| ON-THE-NAZE and HARWICH, from Bishopsgate 

Station, at 9.0a.m. Returning from Harwich at 7.0 

p-m., and Walton-on-the Naze at 6.30 p.m. 

On Whit-Monday, May 17, and every Monda 
until further notice, a SPECIAL EXCURSIO 
TRAIN to WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE and HAR- 
WICH, from Bish te Station, at 8.30 a.m. Re- 
turning from Harwich at 7.0 p.m., and Walton-on- 


the-Naze at 6.30 p.m. 
Fares to Walton-on-the Naze or Harwich and Back. 


First Class. | Second Class. Third Class. 
7s. 6d, bs. 6d. 3s. Od. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 

On Wot Sender, Monday, and Tuesday, 

SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAINS to BROX- 

BOURNE and BYE HOUSE will run from the 
Bishopsgate Station. 





_ Fares for the Double Journey. 
First Class. Second Class. | Third Class, 
8s, 6d. 2s. 6d. 1s. 6d. 


Children under twelve years of age, First Class. 
2s.; Second Class, 1s. éd.; Third Class, 1s, 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 


EXCURSIONS to EPPING FOREST by 
_ ALL TRAINS.—On Whit-Sunday, Monday, and 
| Tuesday, EXCURSION TICKETS will beissued from 
_Bisho Mile-end, Old Ford, Fenchurch » 
and Stepney, to WOODFORD, Buckhurst hill, 


Fares for the Double J ourney. 


Second Class. | Third Class. 
2s. 6d. 1s. 6d. Is. Od. 


For times of trains see published Time-tables of 








the Cues. 
On Whit-Monday additional trains will be ran at | 
frequent intervals between Bishopsgate and Lough- 


ton. 





REAT EASTERN RAILWAY: | 


—SEA-SIDE.—Commencing 14th May, 1869, 
—FAMILY TICKETS for not less than Two Per- 
sons will be issued at the Lath Paper Fares, 
from LONDON to LOWESTOFT, Yarmouth, Hun- | 


stanton, Aldborough, Harwich, Doverece or int England on allotment, and the'A General View 
D, gh, , rt, into the Bank of Englan ‘every department of the National and State Govern- 


Walton-on-the-Naze, and Back, available for One 
Calendar Month. 


Fares (Each Person) from 


don. 
To Lowestoft, Yarmouth, or 


Hunstanton, and Back . 
To Aldborougb and Back . 
To Harwich, Dovercourt, or 


Walton-on-the-Naze and 18s. Od, 
Back 


Children under Three Years Free; above Three 
and under Twelve Half-price. 
Weekly Return Tickets will also be issued at the 
following Reduced Fares: 
8rd Class. 


Ist Class. 
London 


to Yar- 
mouth, 
f 308. 24s. 17s, 6d. 


Lowes- 

toft,{ or Aldboro’ 

and Back, via 
; 20s. 15s, 10s. 6d, 

London to Hunstan- 
ton and Back } oe, 119. éd, 

For further particulars see Hand-bills and Time- 
k 


| 


ist Class. oat Ginen.! 
} 35s. 27s. 6d. 
80s. 


228, 


‘ 


2nd Class. 


London to Har- 
wich, Dovercourt, 
orWalton-on-the 
Naze and Back . 

248. 


Colchester and 
Woodbridge only 

8. 8S. SWARBRICK, General Manager. 
London, May, 1869. 








REAT N ORT 


(t On Saturday, 


HERN RAILWAY. 


: 15th May, Ch : 
Traine will eave London (King’s Cros Station) a 


At) 10.5 a.m.—For Newark, Retf 
Wakefield, Ossett, Batley, Morley, Taste Bente ; 
Halifax, Hull (via Milford), and York. 
At 10.45 a.m.—For Sheffield, Rotherham, Barns- 
ley, Huddersfield, Stockport, Oldham, Ashton, 
Staleybridge, Manchester, Warrington, and Liver- 


pool. 

At 1.0 p.m.—For Huntingdon, Peterboro’, Stam- 
ford, Bourne, Grantham, Nottingham, Spalding, 
Holbeach, Long Sutton, Boston, pleeiort, Horn- 

ford, Louth, Great Grims y, Hull 


castle, Lincoln, Al 
(via Retford), and Gainsboro’ (via Lincoln). 
é usual Excursion Fares, 


At th 

Each Train returning on Thursday, 20th May. 

Further particulars given in bills whieh ‘be be 
obtained at King’s Cross Station, and at the Com- 
pan ud ne Offices in London, 

ickets may be obtained on Thursday the 13th 

and Friday the 14th May, at King’s Cross Station’ 
and at the “Bull and Mouth,” Angel street, St 
Martin’s-le-Grand; (32 Regent Circus; and 264 
Holborn ; also on the morning of the ranning of the 
eee ot King’s Cross Station only. 

Ordinary Return Tickets issued on Friday 14th 
May, and intervening days, will be available for 
return on any day upto and including Saturday, 


22nd May. 
SEYMOUR CLARKE, 





nithen Kites Cress Stetlen — Manager. 
May, 1869, 
OLITION of FIRE 


B 
A INSURANCE DUTY. 


IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, No. 1 Old Broad 
street, and 16 and 17 Pallmall. 


Established 1803. 
Subscribed and invested capital, £1,600,000. 


Insurances can be effected both at home and 
abroad at moderate rates of premiums, and entirely 
free of duty, after Midsummer next; meanwhile the 
exact rtion will be charged provisionally. 

Cc liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


AURITIUS GOVERNMENT 
SIX PER CENT. LOAN, £100,000, 


Required for additional Railway Works, and for 
making the damages caused to Stations and 
Works by the terrible hurricane which visited the 
Island in 1868. 


Authorised by an Ordinance passed by the Governor 
in Council on the 12th January, 1869, and sub- 
sequently allowed and confirmed by the Queen. 


Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies having directed the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies to negotiate on behalf of the Government 
of Mauritius the loan authorised by the Ordinance 
above cited, they hereby give notice that they will 
be to receive tenders until one o'clock p.m., 
on Thursday, the 13th instant, for Debentures 
representing 100,000/. sterling, and bearing interest 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum, commencirg 
from the 15th May, 1869. 

Both principal and interest are secared—concur- 
rently with the sum of one million previously 
borrowed—on the general revenues of the Colony as 
@ preferential charge thereon, and will be paid at the 
Offices of the Agents for the loan in London or at 
the Public Treasury in Mauritius, as the lenders 
shall elect at the time of allotment. 

The first payment of interest will be for seven-and- 
a-half mon due on Ist January, 1870, and thence- 
forward it will be paid half-yearly on lst January 
and 1st July of each year. 

The principal will be repaid on the Ist July, 1878, 
by means of a Sinking Fund, into which the sum of: 
5,008. is to be paid half-yearly from the Ist January, 
1870. This fund will be forméd in London under 
trustees to be appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, with whom a discretionary power rests 
as to the mode in which the money shall be invested. 

The Debenture Bonds, with interest coupons 
attached, payable to bearer, will be for sums of 
1,000/., 5007., 200/., and 100/. each. 

Applications in accordance with the annexed form, 
addressed “‘ Tender for Mauritius Loan,” will be re- 








| 


instant, and then opened at their Offices in the 
presence of such of the applicants as may be pleased 
to attend. 

The highest tenders will be acce 


| rates offered are not below the min which will 


lag. 


tenders are opened. 


f A Gift 


ceived by the undersigned until one-p-m, on the 13th | Consisting o 


ted, provided the | 1. History of Joseph. 


VE 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 


D CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
_ Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent,, 
for’3 years at 5} per cent, and for 5 years and up- 
ho ° mg a = ae. Interest payable 

~yearly by cheque, or by coupons attached 
Bond pa may be pore t ws pep a 

— for 
of the Company, 
street, London. 


ane to be made at the Office ' 
almerston buildings, Old Broad 


By order. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONTAL INVESTMENTS — 


The CEYLON COMPANY, Limited, are pre- 
pared to effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as 
| be desired. 

or further particulars application to be made at 
the Office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. 


By order. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 New Barpex Srrezr, Buackrrrars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Institute for 
Fire Business, a.p. 1696, Extended to Life, 1886: 
The whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Mem 

E RETURNS FOR 18¢9. 
Fire Department—éé per Cent. of the Premiums paid 
. on First Class Risks, 

Life Department—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on 
all Policies of the first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec,, 1868)—£1,252,174 

The Directors are willingto appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


MAY 1. 


OME; from the FALL of the 

WESTERN EMPIRE. By Rev. G. 

Trevor, M.A., Canon of York, Author of ‘ India,’ 
&c. 8vo, 8s., boards. 


FRIENDLY WORDS with FELLOW- 
PILGRIMS. (By the (Rev. Dr Kimsaut, of 
Boston, United States. 24mo, 1s. 6d, boards. 


GEORGE BURLEY: -His HISTORY, 
EXPERIENCES, and OBSERVATIONS. By 
G. E, Saregnt, Author of ‘The Story of a 
Pocket Bible,’ &c. Engravings. , Imperial 16émo. 
4s. 6d. boards, gilt edges, 


BLANCHE GAMOND: a HEROINE of 
joy ree With a ye by ee 
Avbians. Engravings. yal 16mo, 1s., 











QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. By 
Mrs Prosser, Author of‘ Ladovie,’ &c. Engray- 
ings. Royal iémo, 1s. 6d,, boards. 


BERTIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT; or, 
PATIENCE REWARDED. Engravings. 
Small royal, 1s. 6d, boards; 28., extra boards. 





SIXPENNY TOY-BOOKS. 
Each containing Six Pictures in Oil Colours, and 
Letterpress Description, Small 4to, 6d. each, 
Pretty Pictures for Lit- | My Own For: Bock. 
The Child’s Noah's Ark, 


tle 
a Pet. 


PICTURE CARDS. 
The HEROES and MARTYRS of the 
BRITISH REFORMATION. Twelve Coloured 


Cards, with Deseriptive ls. per 
packet. 





PANORAMIC SERIES. 


f Twelve Pictures, Printed in Oil Colours, 
with Descriptive Letterpress, and folding in 
an Ornamental Cover, 6d. each set. 


| 2. History of the Bible. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 





be placed in a sealed paper on the table before the now, and 164 Piccadilly, Brighton; 31 Western 
road. 





Tenders at a price including a fraction of a shilling’ 
other than sixpence will not be preferentially. 
accepted, and in the event of an equality of tenders, 
beyond the amount to be disposed of, a pro rata dis- | 
tribution on such tenders will be made. 

Ten per cent, of the purchase- 


balance on or before the 25th instant. 


Scrip certificates will be issued to purchasersonthe ments: 
Production of the Bank receipts for the whole amount, States. 
and Debenture Bonds will, as soon after as possille, — statistics; facts relating to pub 

av 
of the Ordinance events; obituaries; &c. Edited by Davip N. Camr. 
258. od, | AUthorising the Loan, may be ad on application at 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


be exchanged for the Scrip. 
Forms of tender, and a copy 


the Crown Agent's Office. 


Astronomical, Historical, Political, Finan 
money must be paid mercial, Agricultural, Educational, and Re 


HE AMERICAN YEAR-BOOK, 


and NATIONAL REGISTER for 1869. 
cial, Com- 
ligious. 
of the United States, including 


together with a brief account of Foreign 
Embracing educational, religious, and in- 
ic institutions 
important 


societies; miscellaneous essays; 





PENROSE G. ag Crown Agents 
W. C. SARGEAUNT, for the Colonies, 


Offices of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, Spring Gardens, London, S.W., 
Ist May, 1869. 





FORM OF TENDER. 
To the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Spring 
gardens, London. , 
GENTLEMEN, sts 
I hereby tender for the following portion of the’ 
Mauritins Government 6 per cent. Loan, authorised 
by Ordinance No. 1 of 1869, subject to the conditions 
contained in your advertisement of the 1st ~~ AY 
viz., Debentures to the extent of £ —, for which | 
I undertake to pay at the rate of £ sterling for, 
every 100/. in Debentures. 
Name, 


Address, 
Date, eee weet Ss 1869. 





ib 


A BOOK FOR AMATEUR AND YOUNG 
GEOLOGISTS. 


This day is published, price 6s., 


HIPS and CHAPTERS. 
By Davip Pagoz, L.L.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.8., 


Author of *The Text Books of Physical Geography 


nd Geology,’ &c. 
By the Same Author, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 


A Series of Popular Sketches in Geology and 

Relepate . Second Hee containing 
eral pew apters. Price 

“This is one of the best of Mr Page’s many g od 


books.”-—Geological Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edin- 
urgh and London. 
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THE, EXAMINER. AND; LONDON REVIEW, MAY. 8, 


1869. 


a 








ALBEMARLE Srresr, 
May, 1869. 


MR MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


— ee 


fh. QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
: No 252. 
CONTENTS: 


I. Rassam’s Abyssinia. 

Il. Modern ~— epee - ; 
IH, aolege mates Origin of Species. 
IV. Cost of Party Government. 

V. Dante. 
VI. Female Education. 

VIL. Travels ia Greece. 
VIIL. Religious W.rs in France. 
IX. Aims of Modern Medicine. 
X. Irish Church Bill. 


It 


The BRITISH MISSION to ABYSSINIA. 
With Notices of the Countries traversed from 
Massowah, through the Soodan, and back to 

‘Annesley Bay, from Magdala. By Hormuzp 
Rassam, Political Resident at Aden in charge 
of the Mission. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols., 8vo, 288. 

1tr. 


The DISESTABLISHED CHURCH in 
the AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By W. F. 
av D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. 8vo, 
2s. 6 


IV, 


RIFLE VOLUNTEERS for FIELD 
SERVICE; their ARMS, EQUIPMENT, and 
ADMINISTRATION ; a Letter to Command- 
ing Officers of Rifle By Major-Gen. 
McMvuroo, C.B., late Inspector-General of 
Volunteers. 8v0, 1s. oY 


Vv. 


REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and the 
MOREA. By the late Earl of Carnarvon, 
Author of ‘ Portugal and Gallicia.’ Edited by 

‘the Present Earl. With a Map. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 
vI 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS. Seven 
University Lectures. By Monrtacu Burrows, 
M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


The Chief Architect of the English Constitution. 
Aucient and Modern Politics. 
Relations of Church and State historically con- 
sidered. Part_I. 
Partil 
Conflict between the Imperial and National Princi- 
. ples; or, The Temporal Power of the . 
National Character of the Old English Universities. 
Cun between the Religious and Political 
tory of England. 





vit. 


The HIGHLANDS of TURKEY, including 

‘ VISITS to MOUNTS IDA, ATHOS, OLYM- 

- PUS, and PELION; with Notes on the 

Ballads, Tales, and Classical Superstitions of 

the Modern Greek, Bt . F. Tozer, 

Exeter Coll., Oxford. ith Map and Iilustra- 
tions, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


ViIt, 


The MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN ; 
‘their Administration and Government. By 
Cuanpzs M. Cuops. Vol. I. 8vo, 2s. 


Defence of the Realm, and Erection of Fortifications. 
The y before the onwealth. 
ment of the Mi 
Amt before and after the Revolution. 
Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement. 
Pa t of eon by Parliament. 
ture. 


Matiny Act. 
The Army in Relation to our Representative Institu- 


Mpegs an Aaaay Sewn the cxdinncy Frogses of 


Movemsst and Quartering of Troops. 
fameaeis Ue Vaccines 
namene ip Se ding Army. 


1x. 


The EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 1865-6 ; 
a Popular Description of the Natural History, 
Geography, Manners and Customs of the People, 
with Adventures and Travels, By A.bzrrt 3. 
Bickmons, Fellow of ‘the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo, 21s. 

x. 


_ FAOTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. 


By Farts Mutizr. From the German, with 
Additions by the Author. Translated by W. 8S. 
Dallas, F.L.S. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 


The OTTOMAN EMPIRE ; a RESIDENCE 
in BULGARIA; or, Notes on the Resources 
and Administration of Turkey—the Condition, 
Character, Manners, Customs, and Lan uage of 
the Christian and Mussulman Populations, &. 
By S. St Cuarr and C. A. Baoray. syo, 128. 


xu, 


The STRENGTH of IRON and STEEL. 
Ry Kyor Srrrvz, of Stockholm. Translated 

y Christer P. Sandberg, Inspector of Railway 
arse ee eee, With a 
Lithogtaplie Pla: aed <a F.R.S. With 9 





Bous wunnay, Aibemarie street, 





FOR HER SAKE. By F. W. Roxsrson. 
LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 


Shipowner and M.P.) 3 vols, 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and 


New and Popular Novels. 





OLD-TOWN FOLK. By the Author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


8 vols. [This day. 
By R. D. Buackmorn. §$ vols, 
[This day. 
8 vols. 
[ Will be ready on May 15th. 


LOG OF MY LEISURE HOURS. (The Autobiographical Adventures of an Eminent 


[Ready. 
MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Nsw Boox or Travats pr Cartan R. F, 
Borrton. 


EXPLORATIONS. of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold 
and. Diamond Mines. Also, Canoeing down 
1,500 Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco 
from Sabar& to the Sea. By, Captain Ricaarp 
F. Bourton, F.R.G.S., &c. In 2 vols., sve. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN, From 
various Published and Original Sources. By F. 
W. Hawkins. In 2 vols., 8vo. 
{ Ready this day. 


ROME and. VENICE; with other 
Wanderings iu Italy in 1866-7. By Guonon 
Aveustus Sata, Author of ‘My Diary io 
America,’ &c. In 1 vol., 8vo. 

{Ready this day. 


The NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By J. 
Ewine Ritcuiz, Author of ‘ British Senators,’ 
&c. A New and Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol, 

[Now ready. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. ' 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By Anniz 
| ey (Mrs Pender-Cudlip), Author of ‘ Denis 
onne. 


STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry 
Kinostey, Author of ‘Raveushee,’ ‘ Geoffry 
Hamlyn,’ Ke. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY ; or, Blanche 
Ellerslie’s Ending: By the Author of ‘Guy 
Livingstone,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The GIRL he MARRIED. By James 
Geant, Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ 
‘ First Love and Last Love,’ &c. vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. In 
8 vols. 


FOUND DEAD. A New Novel. By 
the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingbred.’ 


IN SILK ATTIRE: 4 Novel. By 
WitttaM Buiack, Author of ‘ Love or Marriage.’ 
3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 


The FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By Percy 
Frrzezraup, Author of ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 
2 vols. [Just ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand 


ATLASES. 


BY : 
ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 








“The latest information presented to usin the most 
attractive form.”—The Times. 
The ample illustrations of recent discov and 
of the great 
Crown render Dr Johnston's the best of all Atlases 
for English use.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“He has given usin a portable form geography 
posted to the latest discovery and the last revolu- 
tion.”—Saturday Review. 


In Imperial folio, ald poms morocco, price 51. 15s. 6d, 
THE ROYAL ATLAS 
or 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
Names of Places contained in the Atlas. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY. 





Il. 
In Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CARE- 
hel COLOURED, WITH GENERAL 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edin- 








burgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers, 


GHEEL ; the CITY of the SIMPLE: By 


of dependencies on the British | - 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


Ia 2, &. 2. 
——— 9 ——— 
New Work by the Author of ‘The Life of Gold- 
smith,’ ‘ Life of Sir John Eliot,’ &c. 
Next week, will be published, with Portraits and 
Vignettes, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a 


Biography. 1775—1864. By Jonny Forster. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL MHARDY’S 
FOREST LIFE in ACADIE—Sketches in Sport 
and Natural History in the Lower Provinces of 
the Canadian Dominion. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. [On Monday. 


H.R.H. the DUC D’AUMALE’S 
MILITARY INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. 
Translated and Annotated Cie, the Author's 
consent) by Cartain Asuz, K.D.G. Post 8yo, 

6s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. 0. E. NAPIER’S 
TREATISES on MILITARY RECONNAIS- 
SANCE and on ROAD-MAKING and OUT- 
POST DUTY. By Ganunat Jarry. Crown 
8yo. (On Monday. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


LIFE of SCHILLER. Demy 8vo, with 
Portrait and Plates. Price 7s, 6d. 
[On May 15. 


PHILIPPE BURTY’S CHEFS-D’CGEUVRE 
of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Edited by W. 
Cuarrens, F.S.A. With 200 Illustrations, Demy 
8y0, 16s. 


SIMONIN’S UNDERGROUND LIFE;; or, 
Miners and Mining. ‘Translated and Edited b 
H. Barstow, F.R.S. Beautifully Iilustrated. 
Imperial 8vo, 42s. 

OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. M. Juru- 
son and E. P, Etmuinst, 9th Regiment. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

COLONEL WALMSLEY’S RUINED 
CITLES OF ZULU LAND. Illustrated. 2 vols, 
post Svo, 18s. 

GEORGE ROOPER’S FLOOD, FIELD, 


and FOREST. With Illustrations, Post svo, 
8s. 


the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.’ Crown 8yo, 
FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE. By 


the Author of ‘Flemish Interiors.’ Demy 8yo, 
with Seven Plates, 14s. ‘ 





Price 2s., the MAY NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. . 
CONTENTS : 
Mr Thornton on Labour. By J.S. Mill. 
Mr Lecky’s First Chapter. By the Editor. 
Notes on Shelley’s Text. By A. C. Swinburne. 
The Pacific Railroads, By W. A. Bell. 
The Philosophy of Etching. By G. P. Hamerton. 
Longman's Life and Times of Edward III. By 
E, A. Freeman. 

The Woman of Business. By Marmion Savage. 
Arbitration and Conciliation. By Heary Crompton. 
Critical Notices, 
Some Books of the Month. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


§ Nee ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


for MAY. 

Contayts :—Malbone, an Oldport Romance, Part 
V, by T. W. Higginson; The Clothes Mania, by 
James Parton; Brahmanism, by James Freeman 
Clarke; The Heroine of Long Point, by John G. 
Whittier; The Puritan Lovers, by Marian Douglass ; 
The Foe in the Household, Part Ill, by the 
author of ‘ Victor and Jacqueline.’ Spring in Wash- 
ington, by John Burroughs; Eleanor in the Empty 
House, vi T. W. Parsons; Autobiography of a 
Shaker, (Second Paper), by F. W. Evans; Can a 
Life Hide Itself? | Pam Taylor; The Pacific 
Railroad—Open; (Second Paper.) by Samuel 
Bowles; The Intellectual Character of President 
Pree we New Taste in Theatricals j Reviews and 

ary Notices. 20s. per year, t free. 

London: TRUBNER and tO. 0 1 Paternoster row. 


MR NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE. 
This day, feap. 8vo, 5s., 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


WITH POEMS ON ‘THE LAND’S END’ AND 
‘ST MICHAEL’S MOUNT.’ 
By NicnoLas Micngut, 
Author of ‘ Ruins of Many Lands,’ ‘ Pleasure,’ &c. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly. 


LARENDON LABORATORY, 


OXFORD —The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, 4d., or by post 5d., contains a View and 
Plan of the New Laborato v, Oxford. With Papers 
on the Exhibitions—the Future of Brickwork—ou 
Iron and Steel—the Statue of the Prince for Hyde- 


park.—1 York street, Covent garden, W.C., and all 
Newsmen, 











—— 


13 Great MARLBOROUGH stREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


eee (Pe 


The LIFE of ROSSINE By 
H. Suragntanp Epwarps. 8vo, with Portrait. 
“An eminently interesting, readable, and trust- 
worthy book. Mr Edwards was instinctively looked 
to for a life of Rossini, and the result is a very satis- 
factory one. The salient features of Rossini’s life 
and labours are grouped in admirable order, and the 
book, while it conveys everything necessary to an 
accurate idea of its subject, is as interesting as a 
novel.” Sunday Times. 
“ Rossini’s life has been well ‘written by Mr Ed~ 
wards. It will amuse everybody.”—Telegraph. 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 


By Herworta Dixon. Forming the New 
Volume’ of -_HURST AND. BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, with Portrait of the 
Author. 58. bound, 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew 
Brownz. 2 vols., with Portrait and numerou; 
~ Tlastrations, 24s, 

“This is a masterly book on a great subject. 
Chaucer has found in Mr Browne his most genial 
and intelligent expositor. There is not a dull or 
commonplace sentence to be found in this entirely 
delightful book.”—Spectator. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 


Ferrara: a Biography. By WiLLIAM GiLBEart, 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s, 


HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 
Hepworto Dixon. Dedicated, EXPRESS 
PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. Firru 
Epition, 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 


MY HULIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzie 


Szuina Epew, Author of ‘A per Glimpse of 
the War in Bohemia.’ 1 vol., with Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. [May 14. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di BEAUCLERK, 


Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.’ 
1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET, By Mrs 


Ertoart, Author of ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ 
“Meg,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ADVENTURES cf Mrs HARDCASTLE. 
By Lady Cuanias THYNNE. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly interesting book, that can be read 


from title to finis with cordial sympathy and plea- 
sure.” —Examiner. 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By 
Mrs Durrus Harpy. 83 vols. 


“An exceptionally good novel; nobly planned 
finely finished, and y charged with poetry and 
humour.”—Atheneum. 

ERICK THORBURN. 3 vo's. 


“We strongly recommend this book. It isa good 
manly, well-written novel.”—Telegrapb. 





RELAND, PAST and PRESENT. By 
F. G. Baruts. See Churchman’s Shilling 

Magazine for May. 

HE TRIALS of MARGARET 


BRANDRETH. Chaps. Ill. andIV: B 
. s a Mayer. Illustrated by Louis 
uard. 








ISCIPLINE and REST. By 


F, F. Bropguir (Daughter of Thomas Hood), 
See Churchman’s Shilling Magazine for May. 


LONELY LIFE. Chaps. VI. and VII. 


By G. SraANLBY ARNOLD. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. 


AY and its MEMORIES. By Jonny 


Watson Daupy. See Churchman’s Shilling 
Magazine for May. 


HE LICENSING QUESTION. By 


EpWwArbD SPENDER. 


URIOSITIES of REPORTING. Part 


Il. By Jossen Meanin. See Churchman’s 
Shilling Magazine for May. 


SK for Me BAYNES’S MAGAZINE. 
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